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A Watch 


MAKES A 


: , om MANY a business man expects a time stamp 
containing a clock mechanism to keep reliable 
time under the constant pounding of some 
office boy’s husky fist. No clock mechanism, 
however sturdy, is proof against such ham- 
mering. Yet a time stamp must keep time 
accurately — always! 

Stromberg Automatic Time Stamps can “take 
it” because they have no clock mechanism to get 
out of order. They require no winding, no reg- 
ulation, practically no attention of any kind. 
Simply plug them into any A.C. socket (or con- 
nect them to a Western Union or master clock), 
set the time, and they start clicking—-and keep 
it up under years of hardest wear— accurate to 
the second. 

That is why all leading telegraph and cable 
companies use them exclusively. That is why 
you should eliminate buck passing and alibis 
with these modern aids to efficiency and dispatch. 

Let a Stromberg man demonstrate these 
rugged, yet accurate, Time Stamps in your 
office, help you decide the best time set-up for 
your needs. Or write us for illustrated bulletin. 
There is no obligation. 

STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 

229 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Stromberg Time Kecorder Co. of Canada, Ltd., 


284 King St., W., Toronto 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











































Also manufacturers of 
Electric Time Stamps, Job Time Recorders, Commer- 
cial and Advertising Clocks and other Time Equipment 
















The STROMBERG 
AUTOSPEED 


Lightning fast —one-hand 
operated — completely auto- 
matic. Either trigger or 
push-bar type. 


1937 JUN 12 AM 9 53 


Other Stromberg Time 
Stamps are made in a vari- 
ety of models to meet all 
business requirements. 


sescece (Paste coupon on post card if you desire) seseees 
STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
229 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


I am interested in learning more about your automatic 
time stamps. Please send me illustrated booklet. There 
is no obligation on my part. 





Firm Name__— 


By 





Street — 





City State 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 





The scrap about the covers of this busi- 
ness journal continues unabated. We 
must report that all is not quiet on the 
cover front. Here at Dartnell the office is 
divided in two camps, with lines tightly 
drawn—one pro and one very much “agin” 
the present covers. While we are all still 
speaking to each other, open hostilities 
are expected at any minute. But we will 
not talk in public about our family 
quarrels. However, here are two letters 
which are typical of many recently re- 
ceived. 

To the Editor: 


The letter of V. Follet published in 
your May issue, strikes me as a bit harsh. 

If typographical arrangement is repul- 
sive to Mr. Follet, let him take a good 
look at one of Uncle Sam’s one, five or 
ten dollar bills. Yet he can still get quite 
a lot of “benefit” out of these typographi- 
cal horrors even though the heavy nu- 
meral designs may not be pleasing. 

But the results are. 

And I think that goes for your excel- 
lent magazine. I thoroughly enjoy reading 
it ... and think you are doing a most 
constructive piece of work in spite of 
“Frankenstein” cover designs.—GEorGE 
S. Suarer, sales promotion department, 
American Sales Book Company, Inc., 
Niagara Falls. 


To the Editor: 


The text and editorial material in 
American Business is exceptionally help- 
ful and well presented. We can think of 
nothing to improve it. 

But, you had a good cover, so why 
change it? Get back to the absorbing, dis- 
tinctive photograph series you were run- 


ning and I am sure you will please a Jot 
more people than the few in our office who 
feel the present series lacks depth and 
distinction, as it is hard to discern one 
month from another at a casual glance. 
—W. C. Srorex, Jr., Western Manufac- 
turing Company, San Francisco. 


To the Editor: 


I think that V. Follet of the Chicago 
Screw Co., is a little “screwy” when he 
condemns the cover designs on your 
magazine. 

We have long admired them in this 
office because they are exceedingly strik- 
ing and forceful, individual in treatment 
and representative of strength and virility 
of the modern business executive. 

With all due respect to your critic 
whose letter appeared in your May issue, 
we feel that this is an isolated individual 
opinion of one whose personal tastes are 
more practical than artistic. 

Very recently we turned over one of 
your covers to our art department as a 
praiseworthy example of modern Ameri- 
‘an art.—Jouwn B. Fracx, Flack Adve: 
tising Agency, Syracuse, New York. 


Why Retire? 
To the Editor: 


I have read Mr. Feather’s article, “!s 
It Foolish to Retire at Fifty?” 

I must say that I agree 100 per cent 
with what he said in your May issue. 

The percentage of business men who 
can retire at fifty is small and it is my 
opinion that in the future this percentage 
will decrease rather than increase. The 
question of retirement generally depencs 
upon the make-up of the individual as 


+ 


while some would and could enjoy it, 
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Ww a penalty to pay foe 
KNOWING... for being s@ 
with old.obsolete methods of hap 
office forms ...$25,000 a year! Fe 
is what one large brokerage house saved 
in labor costs alone after Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Fanfold Machines and 
Fanfold Forms had replaced an old 
wasteful method of entering orders and 


keeping office records. 
+ ” e 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Fanfold Ma- 
chines solve the problem of writing 
office forms with speed, economy and 
accuracy. By a very simple process they 
combine the related forms of a business 
into a single continuous form. They not 
only make it possible to write all of 


Underwood 


ELLIOTT FISHER FANFOLD MACHINES ) «zi, 
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ingle typing but they make 

ble for someone to forge! to 

type aniessential copy of the form. 
Unsurpassed speed and accuracy are 
two of the outstanding characteristics 
of the Underwood Elliott Fisher Fan- 


~ fold system... economy is a factor that 


develops as a matter of course. The sav- 
ings in operator’s time, in carbons, in 
printing costs usually pay for an entire 
installation after only a few months’ 
operation. 

Practically every railroad in the coun- 
try is using Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Machines and Fanfold Forms today.. 
using them not only for the 
extra speed and economy f 
that they provide, but for 







29,000 avear- 


FOR NOT KNOWING WHAT FANFOLD SYSTEMS COULD DO” 


4. Accounting Machine Division 
Ug Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Ww 


Your Name_____ 
Name of Business. 


Address_— 





@ Underwood Elliott Fisher Automatic Feed Ma- 

chine, one of two types of Fanfold Machines in 

general use by leading organizations throughout 

the country. Every Underwood Elliott Fisher 

Machine is backed by nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 





the absolute accuracy that is essential to 
railroad operation. Thousands of other 
businesses are using them too. Mail the 
coupon for free copy of ““Modern Rec- 
ord Writing the Fanfold Way” or tele- 
phone or write our nearest Branch ask- 
ing for complete demonstration. Be 
sure to do one of these things today. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines.,.T ypewriters...Adding Ma- 
chines...Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 

One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Sales and Service Everywhere 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Copyright, 1937, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


ABS 6-37 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Pleasemail without obligation, of course, freecopy 
of '‘Modern Record Writing the Fanfold Way."’ 
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pui— #%e EGRY 
SPELOFELED 


WILL SAVE MONEY FOR YOU 





AVINGS of 50%...and more 
.--are the usual experience 
with Egry Speed-Feed ... great- 
est time- labor- and money-sav- 
ing device offered since the in- 
troduction of the typewriter, to 
speed up the writing of all mul- 
tiple copy business forms. 


By automatically inserting and 
removing carbons the Speed- 
Feed makes all the time of the 
operator productive. Eliminates 
the use of costly pre-inserted one 
time carbons. Attached or de- 
tached in an instant, requires no 
change in typewriter construc- 
tion or operation, or interfering 
with its use for correspondence. 
Literature on request. Demon- 
strationsin your own office with- 
out cost or obligation. Address 
Department AB637. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


EGRY 


SPEED -FEED 
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others would be miserable in it.—R. L. 
Fowter, president, Florence Stove Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


To the Editor: 


I have retired from business I think 
' four times, and every time I was glad to 
get back into business again. I subscribe 
100 per cent to all that Mr. Feather has 
to say about retiring. However, I do not 
believe in the old fellows standing in the 
way of the young fellows. The old boys 
should help the young boys on their way 
up. Instead of retiring, I would recom- 
mend that healthy business men, when 
they become autumnal, get some little 
business to play with, some business that 
is not too exacting in its hours or its de- 
mands upon one’s vitality. 

To sum it all up: I think the answer to 
the problem is to combine work and play. 
—Saunpvers Norvett, New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 


I have just read Mr. Feather’s article 
in American Business on retiring—O.K. 

I am retired—don’t like it —Brensamin 
F. Arrieck, Chicago. 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Feather’s article in American 
Business, “Is It Foolish to Retire at 
Fifty?” is the first commun sense utter- 
ance I have ever seen in print which ex- 
poses the ballyhoo of the retirement 
racket. 

I have enjoyed Mr. Feather’s views, ex- 
pressed so tersely, and commend him for 
saying just what so many of us are think- 
ing. I know several men who will also 
enjoy reading this article—Franx T. 
Epps, James Fisher Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 


Parker Sales Figures 
To the Editor: 


In your May, 1937 issue—Page No. 41 

| —we note the following statement re- 

garding the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany: 

“From last place in the (pen) industry 
to first in seventeen years is the Sheaffer 
record. After winning dominance in the 
pen business the company added pencils, 
then Skrip, ‘successor to ink,’” etc. 

From all available figures, it would ap- 

| pear that The Parker Pen Company, 

| Janesville, Wisconsin, is, as stated in Time 
Magazine, August 26, 1935 issue, “No. 1 
in the Pen Industry.” For example: 





Gross ProFits 


(from financial statements of the respective 
| companies) 
| 1934— 
Parker—12 months of 19384.............$2,339,578.41 
-Sheaffer—1934, year ended 
Feb. 28, 1935 1,604,348.89 
1935— 
Parker—12 months of 1935............$2,790,326.00 
Sheaffer—1935, year ended 
& ae 
1936— 
Parker—12 months of 1936...........$3,391,598.16 
Sheaffer—1936, year ended 
nssmnennnenne 2495,007.00 





wwwmmene 15937,554.00 


Gross Profits on sales, we believe, more 
accurately indicate a company’s position 
in the industry than do Net Profits. The 
latter may be greatly affected up or down 

| by numerous items, such as advertising 








expenditure, federal, state and local taxes, 
products sold other than pens and pen- 
cils. For example: The advertising ex- 
penditures of the two companies in maga- 
zines, newspapers and on the radio, ac- 
cording to estimates of the National Ad- 
vertising Records and Media Records, are 
as follows: 




















1933— 
Parker $176,360 
Sheaffer 43,807 
1934-- 
Parker $296,131 
a a 
1935— 
Parker $342,611 
Sheaffer 211,635 
1936— 
Parker $472,466 
Sheaffer 294,716 





It seems logical that in addition to 
Gross Profits, the Current Assets of a 
company should also be a strong index to 
its size and dominance. In this connection, 
we cite from the Parker and Sheaffer 
statements covering the fiscal year of 
1936— 

Torat Current Assets 


(including Cash, Accounts Receivable anc 





Inventories) 
1936— 
Parker ....... aiid ee ST RY 
Sheaffer .... : mua 2,602,553.00 


In other words, there is a difference of 
more than half a million dollars in Park- 
er’s favor. 

It is true that the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company is one of the leaders in the pen 
industry, but to state that Sheaffer oc- 
cupies first place is quite contrary to the 
facts, as anyone can readily see from the 
foregoing. 

Moreover, a portion of Sheaffer’s busi- 
ness comes from the manufacture and 
sale of adhesives, a business in which The 
Parker Pen Company is not engaged. 
Hence it is manifest that as far as the 
pen and pencil business goes, Parker's 
position is considerably stronger. 

For example: We are informed that a 
Sheaffer affidavit in a suit against the 
Worth Featherweight Pen Company 
(Document file, Circuit Court, Federal 
Building, New York) places the Sheaffer 
manufacture and sale from January, 1929 
to February, 1930, both inclusive, at 
649,269 pens. In this period Parker sold 
1,694,269 pens, not including pencils and 
desk set bases. 

If you should have further occasion to 
refer to this matter in the future, we 
believe that you can obtain all the data 
necessary from the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, with whom these two com- 
panies are required by law to file finan- 
cial statements.—C. L. Freperick, vice 
president, The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Office Almanac 
To the Editor: 


Is there any publication on the market 
similar to the “Business Machines and 
Equipment Digest,” formerly issued by 
the Equipment Research Corporation of 
Chicago?—H. H. Hannan, Union Oil 
Company of California, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Hannan: The “Almanac of Office 
Equipment,” published by the Edward H. 
Harris Organization, Chicago. 
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“| “We Get 
1. HIGH QUALITY 
2. FEW REWRITES 
3. GREATER OUTPUT 


with Electric Typewriters” 


6 E use five modern electric machines 
for cutting stencils and typing copy 

for offset printing,’ says this typing- 
bureau manager. ‘“‘Key impressions are 
uniform—independent of variations of the 
typist’s touch. Consecutive pages look 
alike even though typed by different 
operators. Electric carriage return reduces 
manual labor, especially on wide-carriage 
machines, and our typists do more and 


better work.”’ 
ok ok ok 


This typing-bureau manager is but one of 
many satisfied users. Electric typewriters 
are equally effective for ordinary typing 


—particularly heavy manifolding jobs, 
where many carbons are needed. They 


turn out clear-cut work, are easily and 
quickly adjusted to make few or many 
carbons, and minimize physical work— 
make it possible for typists and stenog- 
raphers to increase production with 
decreased effort. 


Although General Electric does not make 
office devices, it does make long-lived, 
dependable motors that match the re- 
quirements of these machines perfectly. 
Be sure that the office devices you buy 
are equipped with G-E motors. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


070-195 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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upholding the Social Se- 
curity Act, and the major- 
ity’s broad interpretation 
of the general welfare 
clause in the Constitution, 
heralds changes of far- 
reaching importance to 
business. The way now has 
been cleared for enforced 
wage standards, the con- 
trol of consumer purchas- 
ing power, the allocation 
of production and_ the 
regulation of distribution 
by the federal government. 
Price-fixing through car- 
tels, trusts and trade associations has become not 
only possible, but probable. It may not mean that 
this country will have Fascism of the Mussolini brand, 
but it is clear that the further we travel along the 
road of federal price-fixing and wage-fixing, the more 
necessary it will become for government to assume 
responsibility and completely manage our economic 
system. This is, of course, the philosophy of Fascism 
which dictates that business be subordinated to the 
state. We will not argue whether this is or is not a 
good thing for society. We merely wish to point out 
here a major trend which business must accept in the 
future as a basis for operations, and plan accordingly. 


TT’: Supreme Court decision 


Pink Limburger 


Perhaps you have heard the story of the man who 
fell asleep at a party and a practical joker smeared 
limburger cheese on his mustache. When he awakened 
he made a dash for the washroom, but returned to 
observe that “the whole world stinks.” You will be 
reminded of this story by a series of articles running 
in The Nation, about Henry Luce, publisher of Time, 
Fortune and Life magazines. As you read these ar- 
ticles you become increasingly sure somebody rubbed 


8 








ll ot Dusiness 


pink limburger under Dwight MacDonald’s nose. 
“Fortune,” we are told, “has merged itself into thie 
capitalistic system so completely and with such enthu- 
siastic abandon that it cannot analyze the system’s 
workings. It is almost as vulgar and stupid as the in- 
dustrialists of whom it stands in such awe. To expect 
more is perhaps naive . . . That Fortune has been 
unable to reach their level is depressing evidence of 
the backwardness of our ruling business class.” And 
commenting on Time: “Year by year the gears of Time 
mesh more deeply into the capitalistic system. It now 
has between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 invested in 
stocks and bonds of other corporations. . . . Obviously 
such a publication cannot be expected to remain edi- 
torially aloof from the economic system.” And of Life: 
“For some time Life will lose more money, the more 
copies it sells. Its prepublication advertising contracts 
were closed at $1,500 a page, which was raised to 
$3,000 early this year. But until 1938, when this will 
be raised to $5,000 a year or over, Life will content 
itself with a niggardly million readers. If the economic 
system holds together through 1938, Time, Inc., will 
begin to get back some of the millions it has spent on 
Life. But even if it doesn’t, and Life fails to reap 
the costly seed it has sown, the organization can stand 
a good deal of financial strain. At the beginning of 
this year its books showed current net assets of 
$8,400,000 against current liabilities of $1,500,000.” 
Yes, Publisher Luce certainly has made a mess of his 
magazines. It is too bad that there are not more sex 
books published so that The Nation could sell more 
advertising and show Publisher Luce how a publishi- 
ing business really ought to be run. 


An Ode to Reciprocity 


It is about time that somebody took a crack at 
back-scratching which has reached distressing, if not 
alarming, proportions. An orchid therefore to the 
General Alloys Company of Boston which bough 
pages in industrial magazines to acquaint their cus- 
tomers with the moth-eaten old Greek “Recipocrates, 
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the Bachelor Father of Reciprocity.” Beneath his 
rancid face, which would make poor old Socrates turn 
in his grave, are these lines by H. H. Harris, president 
of the company: 


Wreathed in poison ivy sits the Perverse Progenitor of a 
Thousand Evils. 


He would prostitute the Purchasing Agent, degrade the Sales- 
man, ignore the Engineer. 


He swaps the equities of Stockholders without their Knowl- 
edge or Consent. 


The Doctrine of Reciprocity was plagiarized from the Chinese, 
originators of the twin back-scratchers. 


Carried to its ultimate conclusion we would be taking in each 
other’s washing. 


American industry was built by Science, Initiative, Merit 
and Competition—still a good formula. 


Eject the rotten apples from the basket—before our business 
ethics fall to the level of politics. 


At the bottom of the advertisement this statement 
is printed : “General Alloys have grown to be the oldest 
and largest exclusive manufacturers of heat and cor- 
rosive-resistant alloy castings without reciprocity.” 


Farmers and Strikes 


It is a law of physics, known to every schoolboy but 
evidently forgotten in the high places at Washington, 
that for every action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction. That this law is still working is evident by 
the formation in California of an organization of 
seventeen thousand farmers for the express purpose 
of dynamiting Harry Bridges and his precious long- 
shoremen’s unions. That the associated farmers mean 
business is clear. The Stockton affair proved to be a 
little firecracker on the end of a big fuse when the 
farmers went into action. When they turned the heat 
on at Sacramento, peace came quickly. Operating as 
deputy sheriffs, the farmers propose to maintain law 
and order in the state. This assertion of power by 
farmers should be reassuring to those business men 
who have the Lewis jitters. It affirms what we have so 
frequently pointed out here, that the interests of the 
farmer are directly opposed to organized labor’s 
“higher-wages, higher-prices” policy. The farmers of 
the country, who by long odds hold the balance of 
power, will swallow just so much of labor’s crack-pot 
theories. When the bills are presented the fireworks 


will begin. 


What Every Business Needs 


The following advertisement appeared in the Chi- 
cago Tribune of May 23: 

“A leading automobile manufacturer, located in the 
Detroit area, has an important key position to fill. . . 
The man desired has had experience on the creative 
side of national sales-promotion work and is familiar 
with the many operating details usually handled by 
the sales-promotion department of a motor car manu- 
facturer. He is capable of taking hold of the mer- 








chandising plan or a merchandising idea and carrying 
it through to completion—organizing and developing 
the material, writing the copy and supervising the 
steps in production. To a man of the right qualifica- 
tions this position will pay an appropriate salary with 
exceptional opportunities for advancement.” 

The advertisement appeared in ‘display space in 
the main news section and cost probably $200 to 
insert. It is interesting because it mutely testifies to 
the growing importance of the sales-promotion man- 
ager in a marketing operation. Not so long ago he 
was just an adjunct to the advertising department. 
His job included handling inquiries and getting out 
the salesmen’s bulletin. Then he was moved over to the 
sales department and allowed to manage sales con- 
tests. Since the depression the job of sales-promotion 
manager, or sales promoter as it is tending to be 
called, often outranks the position of sales manager, 
especially if sales authority is decentralized. Ten 
years ago a sales promotion man for an important 
company would have been paid around $5,000 a year. 
Instances of where the position pays up to $15,000 are 
not uncommon today. 


Foreign Office Machines 


Perhaps it is a hangover from Colonial days, but 
there are some Americans, men as well as women, who 
are lured by the label of anything imported. So it is 
not surprising, since office appliances are admitted 
into this country duty free, that a number of German- 
made machines are finding their way into the American 
market. Now there has been set up in New York a 
bureau, whose roots are in Amsterdam, Holland, which 
calls itself, “Office Machines Research, Inc.” It has 
for its purpose the publication of special reports on 
the performances of office machines, foreign as well 
as those of American manufacture. 

“Few industrial or other users,” the announcement 
explains, “are inclined to conduct such researches on 
their own account, and in the past they have been 
obliged to rely on the claims of representatives of the 
manufacturers.” The idea of reports on foreign ma- 
chines is intriguing and should find acceptance among 
users of business equipment who delight in baiting 
salesmen, or those who feel the necessity of changing 
their ideas on “best” equipment with the seasons. It 
has been our observation, however, after twenty-five 
years’ experience in the office-appliance field, both as a 
seller and a buyer, that the best and safest policy is to 
standardize on equipment made by reputable com- 
panies which are reasonably sure to be in business when 
repair parts are needed. If you think back you will 
easily recall the name of many office appliances which 
would have made an excellent showing in a beribboned 
report, but which for reasons well understood by those 
in the industry, became orphans all too soon after 
they were put on the market.—J. C. A. 
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Cutting next year’s tax bills by the proper interpretation of 


policies to govern all borderline tax and accounting procedures 


becomes one of management's important jobs in these days 


of confiscatory taxes which are holding back business expansion 


General Manager, Wrought Washer Manufacturing Company 


[’ CONTRAST to mathematics, 

accounting is not an exact 
science. Although the element of 
discretion is not present in the ma- 
jor portion of accounting matters, 
still there are many items, the re- 
cording of which in books of ac- 
counts, will be vastly different, de- 
pending upon the theory used. 

There are two general theories 
which must be decided upon at the 
outset. Under the first of these 
theories the books are kept in such 
a manner as to increase the value 
of the assets of the business 
wherever possible. The actual falsi- 
fying of records, or in fact any de- 
partures from accepted accounting 
practice, is not considered here. On 
the other hand there are many 
borderline cases in any accounting 
system which can be swung to 
either side of the fence, depending 
upon the theory used, and still be 
justified as good accounting. 

If it is the object of the manage- 
ment to show an impressive state- 
ment to stockholders, bankers, or 
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the public, then the theory of favor- 
ing higher valuation of assets is a 
good one. However, it should be 
borne in mind, in using this theory, 
that it costs actual money in the 
form of higher taxes. Tax rates 
have become so high in recent years 
that the question of taxes must 
enter into every accounting policy. 
There is nothing herein that advo- 
cates avoiding the payment of 
taxes, but there are many items of 
accounting which, if handled in one 
way, will cause the payment of less 
tax then if handled in another way. 

Contrasted to the accounting 
theory which enhances the value of 
assets wherever possible is the 
policy of valuing assets on a very 
conservative basis. If the manage- 
ment does not care particularly 
about the looks of its balance sheet, 
but is interested in the saving of 
income and undistributed-profits 
taxes, then the conservative-asset 
policy is the one to follow. In gen- 
eral, whenever assets are valued 
higher than it is necessary to value 





Cut TAXES 


them, income and undistributed- 
profits taxes must be paid on the 
difference. Consequently, except 
for those corporations whose bal- 
ance sheet must be kept dressed up 
at all times, it appears advisable 
to value assets very conservatively, 
for what the management is really 
interested in is cash on hand, avail- 
able for dividends or for other uses. 

The rule regarding whether an 
expenditure is to be charged to 
capital or to maintenance is very 
clear. Any accountant will state 
that, if the expenditure enhances 
the value of the property or adds 
to it in any way, it should be 
charged to capital account rather 
than maintenance. Regardless of 
how clear cut the rule is, there will 
always be cases on the borderline 
which logical arguments can sup- 
port on either side. In these cases 
the charge will be made to capital 
account if the interest is primarily 
in the looks of the statement, or on 
the other hand if the desire is to 
operate most economically in re- 
gard to taxes, charges will be made 
to maintenance. 

Conservatism should be the key- 
note in capitalizing any items if in- 
come and_ undistributed-profits 
taxes are to be kept at the mini- 
mum. For example, patterns in a 
foundry should be charged off with 
the original order or at least depre- 
ciated very rapidly. Long before 
the demand for the particular cast- 
ing has died down the patterns 
should be fully depreciated. 

A company in the Middle West 
producing small metal parts by the 
stamping process has two classes 
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of tools—tools for the standard 
product which is carried in stock, 
and tools for their special sizes 
which are made up to order. Neither 
class of these tools is capitalized, 
but they are charged immediately 
to expense. The reason for not 
capitalizing the standard tools is 
because they are used up completely 
two or three times during the year. 
There is no difference in capitaliz- 
ing the cost and depreciating it 100 
per cent than in charging the entire 
amount immediately to expense. 

In the case of the tools for spe- 
cial products, these are saved and 
held in tool storage after the order 
is completed for which the tools 
were made up. On occasion the same 
tools are used on orders for other 
customers desiring the same size. 
Notwithstanding these facts it is 
entirely proper to charge the spe- 
cial tools immediately to expense, 
for it is not at all certain there will 
be repeat orders on which existing 
tools can be used. In fact, in some 
cases the probability that the tools 
will be used again is exceedingly re- 
mote. In order to be conservative 
the tools should be charged into 
the expense of the original order. 

The automobile companies 
charge their expensive body dies 
completely into the cost of pro- 
ducing this year’s model. This is 
done despite the fact that they are 
certain to have replacement orders 
for that particular part for the 
next six years or so, or for as long 
as this year’s model remains in 
service. 

Cash can hardly be over- or 
under-valued as an asset. However, 
if your firm uses treasurer’s cer- 
tificates, or orders drawn on the 
treasurer of the company, in con- 
nection with payroll, the amount of 
certificates outstanding should be 
deducted from the cash balance. 
Handling outstanding certificates 
as a direct deduction from cash, 
rather than including them in ac- 
crued wages on the liability side, 
of course, has no effect on taxes, 
but is recommended as a conserva- 
tive accounting practice. As a mat- 
ter of fact the cash is overstated if 
handled otherwise. 
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In addition, outstanding treas- 
urer’s certificates handled as a de- 
duction from cash rather than a 
wage accrual, improves the ratio 
of current assets to current liabili- 
ties. A dollar removed from both 
the asset and the liability side al- 
ways gives a better ratio of work- 
ing capital and the effect becomes 
more pronounced on statements al- 
ready having a high ratio. 

The most conservative account- 
ing practice dictates that market- 
able securities held in the company 
portfolio be carried at cost, mar- 
ket, or par, whichever is lower, in 
the case of bonds, and the lower 
of cost or market in the case of 
stocks. This, however, has no tax 








(Photo by Ewing Galloway) 
Maintenance: The rule regarding maintenance and capital expenditures is clear, but border- 
line cases always come up where the right decision can bring a real tax saving 


significance because the internal 
revenue department will not permit 
a profit or loss to be taken on a 
security until it is actually dis- 
posed of. Stocks that are not listed 
on any exchange, or bonds of ques- 
tionable value, should not be in- 
cluded in current assets but should 
be placed in a separate classifica- 
tion of “other assets” and should 
be carried at nominal values. 
Sufficient reserve should be pro- 
vided to cover all possible losses on 
accounts receivable. If the bad-debt 
reserve is deducted directly from 
the accounts receivable rather than 
carried as a current liability, the 
ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities will be improved. 
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Income-tax accounting will not 
permit deductions to be made from 
income for bad-debt reserves. Only 
actual losses for bad debts will be 
recognized. However, the accounts 
receivable should be analyzed care- 
fully. Deductions should be made in 
every case where it can be reason- 
ably substantiated that nothing 
can be collected from the account. 
In cases where overconservatism 
has been used in charging off 
doubtful accounts and it later de- 
velops an account is paid in part 
or in full, the amount previously 
charged off can always be returned 
to income. 

Care should be used to see that 
all credits for returns and allow- 
ances are issued before the close of 
the year as unissued credits cause 
an overstatement of tax liability. 
Proper accounting will not permit 
showing credits issued to a cus- 
tomer which are in excess of 
amounts due from the customer as 


a deduction from accounts receiv- 
able. 

The item of inventories is per- 
haps the most uncertain feature of 
the balance sheet and the thing sub- 
ject to the greatest adjustment ac- 
cording to the interpretation used. 
Remember that 
values mean lower profits and less 


lower inventory 


income and_ undistributed-profits 
tax. Consequently, whenever any 
item can be interpreted in two dif- 
ferent ways with equal propriety, 
the interpretation most favorable 
to the company should be used; in 
other words the lower valuation 
should be placed on the item. 
Whenever the actual physical in- 
ventory is at variance with the 
book figure, of course the books 
should be adjusted in accordance 
with the physical inventory. There 
are cases, however, where it is im- 
possible to make an exact physical 
inventory, the best figures obtain- 
able being an intelligent estimate. 


Inventory: Do you follow the “first in—first out” theory? And how about the average value 
of inventory? That is a chance to pile up unnecessary taxes in many cases 
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For example in some scrap-iron 
yards it would take several months 
of the entire crew’s time to weigh 
up all the material on hand. 

After the quantity on hand is 
definitely determined, the valuation 
to be placed on the materials is no 
asy matter to decide. Of course, 
correct accounting demands that 
the lower of cost or market be 
used. Also the internal revenue de- 
partment is more or less committed 
to the “first in—first out” theory. 
That is, it is assumed in filling an 
order that the stock man always 
takes out the oldest item in stock. 
Thus the inventory must be valued 
at the cost of the product at the 
time it was placed in stock. 

There is considerable agitation 
on the part of several industries to 
have approved the opposite theory 
or “last in—first out.” This would 
be in line with much more conserva- 
tive accounting and would mean 
that any item taken out of stock 
would be valued at what it would 
cost to replace it. If this practice 
were followed many of the peaks 
and depressions would be ironed 
out of a business. In times of pros- 
perity (always accompanied by 
higher prices) the profits would be 
held down because of the high 
values placed on materials used 
from inventory, and during periods 
of low activity profits would be 
bolstered up by goods being taken 
out at low prices. 

Nevertheless even when using the 
first out” theory, the 
valuation of some inventories is ex- 


“first in 


tremely complicated. For example, 
an industry buys raw materials as 
a mixture or in assorted lots. After 
sorting and refining, the product as- 
sumes different values according to 
the grades. Such an industry has a 
problem capable of several inter- 
pretations. The greatest amount of 
tax can be saved by assuming that 
most of the higher grades have been 
removed and the lower grades pre- 
dominate in what is left in inven- 
tory. Of course such an assumption 
sannot be taken out of thin air, but 
when the theory can be supported 
by facts or data, such an assump- 
tion should (Continued on page 60) 
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Although thousands of grocers know him 
and he knows thousands of them, J. Frank 
Grimes, founder of 1.G.A., never misses an 
opportunity to cement friendly relation- 
ships with the members of the organiza- 
tion everywhere 


i. He sends tokens in memory of 
good service rendered 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


I am sending you under separate 
cover some little tokens of ap- 
preciation to officers of K.0.A. 
and the entertainers who so won- 
derfully took care of the I.G.A. 
party in their studios Sunday. 
The gifts are pencils with the 
individuals' names engraved 
thereon. I suppose you will find 
a way to give these out and that 
the presentation will be of such 
a kind as to indicate to these 
individuals how deeply we appre- 
ciate their services. I hope 
every one who receives a pencil 
will be filled with the spirit of 
the I.G.A. and what it stands for. 


I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you upon the masterly 
way in which you handled these 
matters on that fine day. I left 
Denver encouraged and inspired 
for I felt at ease with respect 
to the future of the J. S. Brown 
Mercantile Company. 


I hope you will go on to ever 
increasing success and put your 
fine company in the most out- 
standing position in the food in- 
dustry throughout the West. 


Sincerely, 


President. 


Friend-Winning 
Letters of J. F. Grimes 


The third in a series of articles on the letter- 


writing policies of America’s business leaders 


patra years ago the inde- 
pendent grocers of America, re- 
tail and wholesale, were suffering 
with a bad attack of the dithers. 
The “chains” had them badly on 
the run, and nobody seemed to 
know what to do about it. In every 
corner store, and in every national 
convention, the same story was 
told. The independent grocer was 
doomed. He couldn’t compete with 
these vast corporations which were 


2. He gives encouragement to an as- 
sociate who is ill 


My dear Art: 

I have several letters on my 
desk which indicate that you have 
a problem which is keeping you at 
home. I just want you to know 
that while you are working your 
way through this problem, you 
have a great many friends who are 
all wishing you a speedy solu- 
tion. These kind and helpful 
thoughts will follow you and I am 
sure that you will be back at 
your desk soon and that we will 
see you at the next conference in 
Chicago. 

I wonder if you realize how 
deep you have worked your way 
into the hearts of many at Head- 
quarters, and among our wholesal- 
ers? Your firmness to stand for 
what you believe is right and 
your fairness in all of your 
points of view have had a power- 
ful effect on everyone and I know 
that I am voicing the feeling of 
every single one, that you emerge 
from this problem in better 
health and ready to carry on the 
important work that you and your 
company are engaged in. 

This evening I am starting on a 
trip West and will be gone for 
about four weeks. While I am 
away I want you to be assured 
that I will be thinking of you as 
the days go along. 

Sincerely, 


buying in greater quantities, and 
selling at less cost. 

This is not an exaggerated pic- 
ture. I know from my own experi- 
ence. At the time the corporate 
chains were first making themselves 
felt, I was pounding the cobble- 
stones of New Orleans as a sales- 
man for a broker who handled food 
products exclusively. His best ac- 
counts included Sun Maid Raisins, 
Carnation Milk, Kingan meats, etc. 


3. He comments on the value of 
friendly employee relations 


Dear Mr. Woodbury: 


It takes the Yankees to think 
of such a fine thing as to con- 
pliment the "boss" publicly. That 
fine acknowledgment on the part 
of the employees of OLD TAVERN 
FARM, in which they express grat- 
itude to the management of their 
organization for having carried 
them through the depression, 
should act as an example for 
every business organization in 
America. 


I can visualize the tremendous 
powerful effect on the whole bus- 
iness structure of our country if 
employees and employers felt this 
way about each other. There would 
be no need to strike for the em- 
ployer would be anxious to an- 
ticipate all of the needs of 
labor and labor would have confi- 
dence that all of their needs and 
comforts, and the extras neces- 
sary, would be supplied honorably 
and properly. 


I think that this is the first 
basic expression of the "Golden 
Rule" which must eventually actu- 
ate every business activity. This 
clipping goes into my "black 
book" and I will refer to it and 
use it in my talks wherever I go. 


Sincerely, 
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4. He sends sympathy to a friend 
whose mother has died 


Dear Frank: 

I returned to my desk this 
morning and found a letter advis- 
ing that your mother passed away 
at LaCrosse last Monday. It must 
be a wonderful thing to live to 
85 years or longer and to have 
the experiences that come with 
almost four generations. Fur- 
ther, it must be wonderful to be 
able to keep compassionate, kind 
and sweet during this long period 
while rubbing elbows with many 
unpleasant things in human af- 
fairs. One who finds work to do 
and keeps occupied and, in addi- 
tion, loves the beautiful things 
of nature, such as flowers and 
scenery, gets a tremendous lot 
out of living. 

Your mother must have found a 
great store of happiness in 
watching your development. 

When we know that a departure 
of this kind is not final, it is 
not the end, that life goes on 
and that if we understand this we 
will feel the presence of the one 
that seems to have gone, then our 
whole viewpoint of life undergoes 
a sweet change. Let us both live 
so that when we pass the 85-year 
mark, the same fine things can be 
said about us. 

Sincerely yours, 





His father and uncle were the larg- 
est wholesale grocers in the Cres- 
cent City. The family had made 
plenty of money in the grocery 
business. But they were all singing 
the blues about this new monster 
which seemed destined to devour all 
that they had acquired. 

The rest of the wholesalers in 
New Orleans were just as panicky. 
Their retail customers were either 
going out of business, or buying in 
hand-to-mouth quantities. Collec- 
tions were becoming increasingly 
difficult. And, of course, we sales- 
men were also feeling the lash of 
adversity. So you see, I was in the 
thick of the battle when the chains 
launched their first big push. I 
know how hopeless the problem 
seemed in those early days. 

Fortunately, it is the experience 
of the human race that out of chaos 
there usually emerges a leader who 
saves the day—and such a man is 
J. Frank Grimes, whose letters are 
being reviewed in this article. It was 
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5. He compliments a grocer on his 
progressive methods 


It was a real treat for me to 
visit a number of fine I.G.A. 
grocers in the San Joaquin Valley 
and I remember my visit to your 
store. 

The progress the I.G.A. is mak- 
ing throughout the country speaks 
well for the gains that should be 
made as business continues to de- 
velop better every day. Those 
who have been keeping their busi- 
ness in shape during this depres- 
sion period are now ready to reap 
the benefits as general condi- 
tions rapidly improve. 

The I.G.A. must lead in bring- 
ing about that true cooperation 
in the industry that appears to 
be the key-note of the coming new 
era in business. My hope is that 
every I.G.A. member will fully 
appreciate the responsibility he 
must take in his immediate com- 
munity and maintain a high stand- 
ard for his I.G.A. store that 
will add prestige to the improve- 
ment throughout the entire coun- 
try. We have a glorious oppor- 
tunity and to the extent that 
every one of us shoulder this re- 
sponsibility and understand the 
part we must play will a very 
large success be achieved. 

It has been a great inspiration 
to visit so many I.G.A. merchants 
on my past Western trip. 

Sincerely yours, 


Grimes who rallied the independent 
grocers, who gave them the strat- 
egy and tactics by which they could 
cope with chain competition, who 
provided the leadership to coordi- 
nate a highly heterogeneous army 
into one unbroken front. 

Grimes had sprung from a back- 
ground exactly right to prepare 
him for the job. He had worked 
with Armour & Company—he knew 
food. He had been sales manager 
for the Baker-Vater Company, now 
a unit of Remington-Rand. He had 
been a partner in the firm of Wil- 
liam W. Thompson & Company, 
auditors who specialized on whole- 
sale grocer accounts. He knew that 
the methods of the average inde- 
pendent grocer were out of date 
and wasteful. He saw clearly that 
they needed education on how to 
operate with greater efficiency, and 
at less expense. 

It is not my province to discuss 
here what is known as the Grimes 
plan. It has been reviewed in many 


6. He congratulates a fellow member 
who has been elected mayor 


(To a newly elected Mayor) 
My dear Mayor Pivatto: 


I have just heard the good news 
that you were elected Mayor of 
Crystal Falls and I want to ex- 
tend my heartiest congratulations 
to you and to the city on your 
election. 


Your success as a merchant cer- 
tainly augurs well for the effi- 
cient administration you will 
give your city and I feel that it 
is a distinct honor to the I.G.A. 
throughout the country that one 
of its members has been selected 
for such an important post. The 
I.G.A. is growing in strength and 
in prestige and it would not sur- 
prise me if at some time in the 
future some of its members will 
occupy very important posts in 
governmental affairs. 


We are all learning the real 
meaning of the word "cooperation' 
and through the fine working to- 
gether of thinking intelligent 
merchants we can accomplish a 
great deal of good for our coun- 
try. 


Sincerely yours, 


President. 


other articles. It was first used by 
a few stores in Poughkeepsie, New 
York. It is now the vehicle which 
has restored prosperity to many 
thousand retailers and several hun- 
dred wholesalers. You have heard 
them called the I.G.A.—the Inde- 
pendent Grocers Alliance of Ameri- 
ca. It is the organization which has 
found the way for the independent 
grocer to cope with the chain sys- 
tem. And from beginning to end the 
story of its success is written 
around the leadership personality 
of J. Frank Grimes. 

Probably the greatest problem in 


maintaining a decentralized, widel y- 


scattered association of merchants 
like those in the I.G.A. is keep- 
ing them united in loyalty and pur- 
pose, That, it seems to me, has been 
the greatest contribution of Mr. 
Grimes. It has been a job requiring 
uncanny tact and the constant 
building of good-will. In all of his 
dealings, he has been tolerant, 
friendly, and inspirational. Those 
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are the qualities which are out- 
standing in his business letters. 

Examine any one of those repro- 
duced in this article and you will 
be immediately impressed by the 
extreme graciousness of the writer. 
He seems to go out of his way to 
say the friendly things which most 
of us feel but seldom put into words. 

When I read these letters of Mr. 
Grimes, I think of a story told of 
George Washington. Perhaps, you 
have never heard it. Riding horse- 
back with a friend one day, he 
passed one of the old plantation 
slaves, and of course, the slave 
doffed his hat. Immediately, and 
with a smile, Washington lifted his 
hat to the negro. 

As they went on a few paces, the 
friend said to Washington, “Surely 
you didn’t mean to tip your hat 
to that negro.” Washington re- 
plied, “And why not? I allow no 
man to outdo me in courtesy.” 

If ever a man put genuine cour- 
tesy into his business letters, then 


1. He offers help to a retailer whose 
store has burned 


Dear Mr. Schuhmacher: 

We have just learned of the 
very unfortunate fire which you 
recently experienced, and the 
fortitude which was represented 
in your immediate action to start 
your business again the following 
day in a new location. 

The way you have responded to 
this unfortunate situation, Mr. 
Schuhmacher, has been a real in- 
spiration to all of us at Head- 
quarters. 

We are today writing Headquar- 
ters' representatives to give you 
all the assistance possible in 
restoring your business, and 
needless to say, you will obtain 
similar cooperation from your 
supply depot. 

When that Oregon unit is organ- 
ized, I plan to come out there 
for a series of meetings, and I 
trust at that time I may have the 
opportunity of shaking your hand 
and becoming personally acquaint- 
ed with you. 

Your reaction to this regretta- 
ble misfortune should further 
serve as an inspiration of cour- 
age and fortitude to independent 
business in your community, and I 
personally, along with Headquar- 
ters' staff, congratulate you on 
the way you handled this. 

Sincerely yours, 
President. 


so does J. Frank Grimes. I didn’t 
mean that kind of inflated good- 
will which is handed out simply be- 
cause it is “good business,” but the 
kind which springs from a genuine 
interest in other human beings, and 
the desire to lessen their load. 

Where would you find, for ex- 
ample, a more beautiful letter of 
condolence than the one to his 
friend who had just lost his mother? 
In that letter particularly, you 
catch a hint of the philosophy of 
the writer toward life and God. 
“We know,” he says, “that a de- 
parture of this kind is not final .. . 
that life goes on. . . let us both live 
so that when we pass the 85-year 
mark the same fine things can be 
said about us.” 

You can understand, too, the 
success of Mr. Grimes in handling 
people when you read his letter to 
Mr. Woodbury. He is impressed by 
the tribute paid by Mr. Wood- 
bury’s employees, and he says, “I 
can visualize the tremendous effect 


8. He plants ambition in the mind of 
an employee’s son 


My dear John: 


Your Dad has told me so 
many fine things about you 
that when I get to Seattle 
I want to meet you person- 
ally. 


It is a wonderful thing 
for a young man to have 
high ideals and to stand 
for what is right no matter 
what others may think. 

This is the kind of courage 
that makes big men. 


I am sending you a copy 
of a talk I made before 
some young men who gradu- 
ated from a school near 
Chicago. I hope it will 
contain some thoughts that 
will encourage you to keep 
on doing the fine things 
that I have heard about. 


Sincerely, 


President. 


on the whole business structure of 
our company if employees and em- 
ployers felt this way about each 
other. There would be no need to 
strike for the employer would be 
anxious to anticipate all the needs 
of labor, and labor would have con- 
fidence that all of their needs would 
be supplied properly. This is the 
Golden Rule which must eventual y 
actuate every business activity.” 

The letters reprinted for you are 
only a fair sample of thousands or 
more like them that you would find 
in his files. To read, as I have donc, 
a great batch of them would be a 
challenge to any executive who ap- 
preciates that the assets of a busi- 
ness are more than just machines 
and dollars. That Mr. Grimes has 
proved his ability as an organizer 
nobody can doubt. But to that 
genius has been added all the way 
the warmth of a fellowship which 
marks all of his letters. And there, 
I think, is the secret of his out- 
standing success. 


9. He pays homage to the newly 
arrived baby boy 


Dear Friends: 


You cannot imagine the 
great joy I felt when I 
heard of the arrival of the 
baby boy! 


May I congratulate you 
upon this new member in 
your family and make the 
prediction that little Rob- 
ert Lee will measure up 
fully to the standard set 
by his Dad in his foresight- 
edness in doing his bit 
toward preserving individ- 
ual opportunity and inde- 
pendent ownership in this 
country. 


I hope that when I next 
visit in the vicinity of 
Columbus (Kansas), I will 
have an opportunity to call 
on you and meet the new 
arrival. 


Wishing you all the hap- 
piness that is possible, 
I am 
Sincerely, 


President. 
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2 Ways to Make Vacant Lots Pay 


VO profitable methods of pro- 

viding with free 
parking privileges have been de- 
veloped, one by Marshall Field and 
Company in collaboration with the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, and the other by Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company. 

In connection with their Evans- 
ton, Illinois, branch store, Marshall 
Field and Company formerly sup- 
plied free parking to customers on 
a lot adjacent to the store build- 
ing. Recently this space has been 
leased to the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company which construct- 
ed a modern, well-equipped auto- 
mobile supply and service station 
wiich includes a filling station, tire 


customers 


store and general one-stop service 
for automobiles. A ramp leads to 
the roof of this single story struc- 
ture, and customers of Field’s are 
allowed free parking on this roof 
for two hours. The customer has 
the sales slip for any purchase in 
the store stamped by the sales girl, 
and this stamped slip, when pre- 
sented to the Firestone attendant, 
releases her from any charge for 
parking of two hours or less. 

At their Lawrence Avenue retail 
store in Chicago, Sears, Roebuck 


Display and sale of gardening tools and accessories, shrubs and plants make profitable 
this free parking lot operated for customers of Sears, Rceebuck and Company's Lawrence 
Avenue store in Chicago. The pian also relieves store congestion 


and Company operate a free park- 
ing lot for customers one block 
north of the store. During the 
spring season, this lot is made to 
produce business for the store. 
One corner of the parking lot is 
used for the display and sale of 
shrubbery, trees, grass and flower 





Formerly operated as a free parking lot for customers, this lot was leased to Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company by Marshall Field and Company; Firestone gets one-stop business 
from Field’s customers who are allowed free parking privileges on the roof 
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seed, fencing, gardening tools, and 
other such lawn and garden sup- 
plies and accessories. 

With the parking problem be- 
coming more and more acute mer- 
chants everywhere are wrestling 
with the problem of finding a way 
to care for their customers’ cars. 
Another 
there is for the merchant to lease 


method used here and 
a vacant lot and devote part of it 
to paid parking by non-customers. 
Customers making purchases are 
given tickets for free parking. 

Merchants will fight with their 
last drop of wire-pulling ability to 
prevent a highway from being 
routed around the business section 
of a town, claiming that tourist 
trade is lost when a highway is per- 
mitted to dodge the business sec- 
tion. But the truth is that tourists 
frequently prefer to eat and buy 
gasoline from roadside stands be- 
cause there is so seldom any place 
to park in the downtown districts, 
even of the small towns. Finding no 
place to park the harassed tourist 
steps on his accelerator. 
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Why One Out of Three 
Salesmen Fails 


What we may think is nothing short of cussed laziness on the part of some salesmen may 
actually be the dread and fear of the prospect’s objections and his “No” 


POLL of more than a hundred 

members of the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club brought out the 
amazing fact that out of 624 
salesmen discharged, 196 or nearly 
one out of three were dropped from 
the rolls for lack of industry. This 
percentage is almost identical to 
the figure shown in a similar survey 
made among a nation-wide group 
of sales executives twenty years 
ago, and published in my book, 
“Field Tactics for Salesmen,” at 
that time. So we may assume that 
the reason most salesmen fail is lack 
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of industry. Or to put it more 
bluntly: They are not willing to 
pay the price of sales success, which 
is work. 

Here then is the bull’s eye on 
which we must concentrate if we 
are to make progress in reducing 
the number of salesmen who fail in 
our selling organization. Anything 
that we can do to get salesmen to 
make more calls, to see more peo- 
ple, to spend more time face to 
face with buyers, to devote more 
energy to studying the problems 
of buyers, to do a better planning 





By J. C. ASPLEY 


and self-management job, is 
pointed straight at this dead spot 
in selling. For it is plain that the 
failure of salesmen for lack of in- 
dustry, is failure of management 
even more than failure of the indi- 
vidual. To shrug our shoulders 
and say, “How can we help it, if 
an occasional lazy salesman gets 
into the organization?” is to 
dodge a responsibility which very 
definitely goes with management. 
Just as it is the top sergeant’s job 
to see that every man in his squad 
fights, so it is the sales manager’s 
job to see that every man in his 
organization works. That is why 
they have top sergeants in the 
army; why they have sales man- 
agers in business. 

In talking with men in charge of 
salesmen, it is common to hear 
them say: “So-and-so would be a 
whizz if he only weren’t so damn 
lazy.” Now there are lazy sales- 
men just as there are lazy editors 
and lazy merchants and lazy 
bankers. A certain percentage of 
the babies born into this world are 
born lazy. It is inevitable that 
some of them find their way into 
sales work. But that which we so 
glibly label laziness in a salesman, 
is quite likely to be something else. 
It may be lack of interest in the 
job; too much night life; overeat- 
ing; lack of incentive; fear of 
being offended by prospects; lack 
of enthusiasm; bashfulness; it 
may be an inferiority complex 
caused by inadequate knowledge. 
It could be many different things. 
But all have one result—they rob 
a man of the urge to work. Lack- 
ing that urge, human nature being 
what it is, the average man will not 
put forth the effort which success- 
ful selling demands. But it is a 
great mistake to confuse this lack 
of an urge, with Simon-pure lazi- 
ness. Assume that some men don’t 
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like to work, and that some men 
have to be made to work; but 
never assume a man is so hope- 
lessly lazy that he won’t work if 
he wants to work. The question is: 
How can we make salesmen want 
to work? 

A man with a long record as a 
top producer for the National 
Cash Register Company, and who 
for years had charge of sales 
training for one of the larger 
NCR agencies, said this about 
getting people to do what you 
want them to do: “Nobody will 
break a leg to do something just 
because you want him to do it. 
Somewhere in the picture he must 
see himself. In some way, you have 
to make him want to do it!” Then 
he applied that principle to selling. 
He told about salesmen who invite 
sure defeat by trying to sell a 
prospect a thing, without first 
having inspired the desire to own 
the thing. He told about salesmen 
who talked cash registers instead 
of talking about removing the 
temptation to steal from em- 
ployees; of insurance agents who 
talked policies rather than the de- 
sirability of protecting the pros- 
pect’s family against his accident 
or death; of book salesmen who 
emphasized authors and bindings 
instead of the power that comes 
from knowledge. We all know such 
salesmen. We all wonder at their 
stupidity. Yet, as sales managers, 
faced with an identical situation, 
we preach to our salesmen about 
working harder, when we ought to 
be painting glowing word-pic- 
tures of the comforts, the power 
and the satisfaction they will en- 
joy as a result of hard work. 

The other evening I attended a 
meeting of business men in Chi- 
cago, called by Dean Thompson 
of the School of Commerce at the 
University of Illinois, to consider 
ways of making business training 
courses more valuable to stu- 
dents. “In planning our courses at 
the University,” said the Dean, 
“we want to do everything possible 
to so equip our graduates that 
they can better fit into business 
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Why 624 Solesmen Failed 





. Lack of Industry... .. 

. Failure to Follow Instructions 
. Inadequate Knowledge. 

. Lack of Fighting Spirit 

. Lack of Determination 

. Dishonesty 

. Lack of Enthusiasm. . 

. Lack of Tact..... 

. Drinking and Gambling 

. Poor Health........ 





Per Cent 








Patterson of NCR knew how to make salesmen love their work, but he didn’t stop there— 
he called in the wives to teach them how to help their husbands sell successfully 


positions. We also want to equip 
them to make intelligent use of 
their leisure time. With the possi- 
bility of the 30- and even the 20- 
hour week becoming a reality, the 
problem of helping the next gen- 
eration to employ their leisure 
time constructively, is a vital one 
to America.” It is indeed. But so 
far as the salesmen of America are 
concerned, selling can be made so 
interesting and so exciting that 
the spare-time problem will never 
bother them. The wealth of this 
country is produced by men at 
work and the more we work the 
more wealth there will be to share. 
It is unfortunate that so much em- 
phasis is being laid on doing less 





and less work. It will be just too 
bad for America if that philoso- 
phy is allowed to find root among 
our salesmen. If we want auto- 
mobiles, better homes, gardens, 
books, music, clubs, social oppor- 
tunities, golf, higher education, 
yachts and all the other things to 
which most of us aspire, there is 
only one way to get them and that 
is to work for them. To talk about 
leisure to enjoy these things is 
beside the point, until first we 
create the wealth of which they 
are a part. So, if you have been 
squeamish about preaching the 
gospel of “work and prosper,” be- 
cause it may not jibe with the new 
social thinking, put it aside. The 
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greatest thrill in life is the thrill 
of achievement. Whoever heard of 
a salesman achieving anything 
without work! 

How can we make work a pleas- 
ure for salesmen? First of all, we 
must determine those things which 
give men pleasure. We may find, 
for example, that one man derives 
his greatest pleasure from doing 
something for his family. He may 
not admit it, nor even realize it 
himself. Were you to ask him, he 
probably would say that his great- 
est pleasure comes from watching 
a ballgame. But that is only sur- 
face pleasure. Deep down in his 
heart there is a love of family 
which motivates his every action. 
The sales manager’s job is to 
capitalize that desire and put it 


to work. Other men are self-cen- 
tered. They find their greatest 
pleasure in satisfying personal am- 
bition. They want to be important. 
They want to be successful. They 
want power and money. And they 
are willing to work to win it. Ina 
similar way there are men who 
find their greatest pleasure in 
serving others. There are many of 
them. They want to be identified 
with people and causes which 
make for social progress. This is 
an excellent trait, and one which 
very often can be guided by a 
‘apable sales executive. Every man 
has a better side to his nature. 
The sales manager’s problem is to 
sense the driving force in each 
man’s make-up and harness it. 
When you and I were in school 


we used to study, not because we 
wanted to, but because we would 
get birched if we didn’t. Nowadays 
the teachers make it fun for 
youngsters to study. First they 
give them all a chance to do the 
things they like best to do, and use 
that as a means of teaching them 
the things which society requires 
that they know. To some degree at 
least the same method can be ap- 
plied to salesmen. You may be dead 
set against sales contests, for ex- 
ample. Yet they are one way of 
turning that which salesmen re- 
gard as work, into a game. Turn- 
ing doorknobs may be distasteful 
work ; but when turning doorknobs 
affords a man the opportunity of 
winning a game, it ceases to seem 
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NINE WAYS TO GET NAMES 


records are often 


1 Present 

© overlooked. Check ledger ac- 
counts, C.0.D. orders, salesmen’s 
reports, cash sales tickets, corre- 
spondence files, office visitors, re- 


pair-part buyers. Train every per- 
son who contacts prospects and 
customers to be on the alert for 
opportunities for new names for 
mailing lists. 


YJ Almost every publication 
© which comes to your office is 
a mailing-list source; assign some- 
one to check business papers, maga- 
zines, news items in daily papers for 
business changes reported, promo- 
tions, incorporations, removals, 
new enterprises. Check daily busi- 
ness and trade papers, legal notices 
and similar sources. 


3 Directories: city, county, tele- 
¢ phone, lodge, association, 
club, membership lists, rental lists, 
attendance lists. There is a di- 
rectory of some kind for virtu- 
ally every kind of club, association 
or society. Telephone directories of 
any city may be obtained from the 
telephone company at any time. 
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A Government records, many of 
@ which are published and 
available, afford excellent list op- 
portunities. Tax records, auto- 
mobile registrations, income-tax 
lists, lists of school teachers, and 
lists of other municipal, county or 
state employees provide a_ rich 
source. Names of judges, commis- 
sioners, aldermen and other officials 
are easily available. 


5 Corporation statements, bank 
© condition statements and 
year books are splendid sources. 
One company recently compiled an 
important list by writing several 
hundred companies for copies of 
their annual statements. Most bank 
statements show names of officers 
and directors, and bank statements 
are free for asking. 


3 Arrange to receive all free 
¢ publications. such as lodge 
bulletins, club notices, bulletins, 
house organs, labor-union bulletins 
and similar periodicals, all of which 
‘arry lists of names of persons on 
committees, prominent members 
and other good lists. 


Keep a visitors’ book or regis- 
© ter and ask all visitors to sign 
the register, with home address. 
One company doing this obtains 
several hundred good names eacli 
year. Another company has the 
purchasing department obtain two 
or three names from every sales- 
man who calls. Have telephone 
operators keep names also. 


a Appoint one clerk to receive 
© all clippings, notices and cir- 
cular mail after it has served its 
original purpose. Instruct every- 
one in the office to route all this 
material to this clerk, who checks 
it for names. Give every person in 
the office a memorandum pad for 
the purpose of jotting down maii- 
ing-list names. 


G Many companies overlook ex- 
© change possibilities. Some of 
the best mailings many companics 
make are made to lists obtained by 
trading. For example, an automo- 
bile dealer might exchange names 
with an oil-burner distributor, an 
office-supply dealer might trace 
lists with a radio distributor, etc. 
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World's Greatest Country Store 


By JOHN GARTH 


Customers’ sales, auctions, fowl parties, home-talent shows, 


flower shows, Farmers’ Days, one-cent sales, constant direct- 


mail advertising are but a few of the methods which help Garver 
Brothers sell $500,000 in merchandise in a town of 1,305 


EHIND the candy counter a 

girl weighs a package of candy, 
hands it over, takes the customer’s 
money and, with a smile, thanks the 
customer. A moment later that girl 
is folding circulars. Upstairs, in 
the plain goods department, an- 
other girl is busy as can be attach- 
ing swatches to a big circular. 
Throughout the store every em- 
ployee has a secondary job—pri- 
marily their job is to sell. But when 
no customers are in sight, each em- 
ployee has another job. It may 
be folding 
swatches, addressing envelopes or 
packaging bulk goods. And that is 
just one of the many management 
policies which have kept the Gar- 


circulars, attaching 


ver Brothers Company on top as 
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owners and operators of the world’s 
greatest country store. 

This same rule applies to the 
managers and owners of the store. 
I. A. Stanbarger is 
credit 


president, 
manager and _ hardware 
buyer. John B. Garver is secretary, 
manager of the dry-goods and 
plain-goods departments, ready-to- 
wear and millinery. The treasurer’s 
post is held by Philip A. Garver 
who is also office manager and man- 
ages the delivery service. Paul M. 
Garver, the youngest brother, is 
advertising manager and furniture 
buyer. H. C. Miller, a brother-in- 
law, is general manager, grocery 
and meat buyer, and manager of 
the warehouse. E. L. Van Curen, 


vice president, is manager of the 


clothing and shoe departments, 
while John A. Pfaeffli is house-fur- 
nishings and floor-coverings buyer. 
But the buying and management in 
this store is only a fraction of the 
job done by these men; all these 
executives sell on the floor ; all have 
offices in or near the departments 
for which they are responsible and 
all of these men know customers by 
the hundred. 

In 1936 Garver Brothers, oper- 
ating a store at Strasburg, Ohio, 
population 1,305, sold half a mil- 
lion dollars worth of merchandise. 
Their store drew trade from Can- 
ton, Ohio, a city of more than one 
hundred thousand population, and 


It requires the warehouse (above) to keep 
the store (left) supplied with merchandise 
to sell to the throngs of buyers 


attracted customers from _ miles 
around Strasburg, including the 
larger towns of New Philadelphia 
and Dover. In twenty years of re- 
porting good merchandising of all 
kinds I have never seen a more in- 
teresting or better managed enter- 
prise. By this I mean I have never 
seen an enterprise which has made 
so much of its opportunities as has 
this one. 

Established in 1866 on almost 
exactly the same site as the present 
store the business has been in the 
three 


hands of generations of 





Garvers. Today, instead of looking 
backwards at past glories, as many 
country merchants do, the present 
management is busy remodeling, re- 
lighting and rearranging the store, 
planning for bigger merchandising 
events and various kinds of expan- 
sion in the store’s services. 

Gustave and Rudolph Garver, 
father and uncle of the present Gar- 
ver men now active in the business, 
took the store over from their 
father, who retired in 1888 and 
lived comfortably on the money 
paid him by his sons for the store. 
These two brothers laid down many 
a sound management policy, still in 
existence today. Back when retail 
selling was a matter of constant 
bickering, secret prices and horse- 
trading, Garver Brothers estab- 
lished a one-price policy, marking 
everything in the store in plain 
figures. Each brother agreed to 
turn in to the store one-half of all 
moneys made outside the store. One 
brother was appointed postmaster 
and religiously turned in half his 
salary for the postmastership to 
the store. Their code cost mark was 
“Don’t Be Lazy.” They traveled 
far and wide around the Ohio 
countryside painting barns with 
signs inviting one and all to trade 
with Garver Brothers. Merchants 
in near-by Dover were aroused and 
painted barns with the sign, “Deal 


in Dover.” The Garvers retaliated 
by painting an equally large num- 
ber of barns with, “Save in Stras- 
burg.” They advertised, “Garver 
Brothers, Where the Masses 
Trade.” Jealous merchants in 
neighboring towns sent out men to 
paint out the “M” in “masses.” 
Their trade-mark was a beehive, 
one of their symbols was the owl 
with the slogan, “Always awake 
giving bargains.” But this is an- 
cient history. What of the store 
and how is it run today? 
Sensational merchandising 





events, goods of known quality, 
lower prices, and one price to all— 
these are some of the policies on 
which the business is kept moving, 
But these practices tell only a frac- 
tion of the story. As John B. 
Garver puts it, “We try to offer a 
customer such a variety of serv- 
ice that he or she will remain in 
the store for several hours, doing 
all his or her shopping at one place. 
We have in addition to the usual 
dry-goods, clothing, shoe, grocery, 
hardware and implement depart- 
ments, a furniture and floor-cover 
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Above: At a special sale in the grocery 
department 1,800 boxes of Cracker Jack and 
25 cases of marshmallows sold in a day 


Left: A Lux demonstrator assisted in a siik- 
stocking sale at which a box of Lux flakes 
was given away with each pair of hosiery 
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ing department, candy department, 
plain-goods department, house- 
furnishings and electrical appli- 
ance department; we will grind a 
customer’s grain, buy his poultry 
produce and eggs, repair his har- 
ness, mend his shoes or take his 
photograph. He may have lunch in 
the store at our expense.” 
Backbone of Garver Brothers’ 
sales-promotion plan is a series of 
mailings to the 18,050 customers 
whose names are cut on address 
plates for an addressing machine. 


Above: Interior view of the Strasburg 
store, now in the process of complete re- 
modeling with new fixtures and equipment 


Right: Featured merchandise on display in 
anticipation of the throngs who will visit 
the store during Founder’s Week 
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To these customers will go, in 1937, 
eleven big mailings of giant broad- 
sides, plans for which were com- 
pleted during January, 1937. Each 
one of these broadside mailings an- 
nounces some special merchandis- 
ing event, often keyed to the news 
or to some timely topic. Twice a 
year there is a tremendous sales 
event. In the fall, it is the Fall 
Anniversary Sale which has become 
a regular homecoming week for all 
residents and former residents of 
Strasburg and the surrounding 





communities. The big spring event 
is Founder’s Week, celebrated, as a 
rule, the third week in April, de- 
pending on whether there is a late 
or early Easter. This week is plan- 
ned so as not to conflict with the 
normal Easter selling season. 

The fall anniversary sale begins 
on a Saturday, runs all the follow- 
ing week and closes Saturday night 
a week later. It is held the last week 
in October, and manufacturers al- 
ways are invited to send demon- 
strators for all kinds of merchan- 
dise during this sensational week. 
Parties, entertainments and con- 
tests are featured. Their “Fowl 
Parties,” staged during these 
weeks, have become famous. From 
a platform erected atop a tall tele- 
graph pole in a sort of natural 
amphitheater in the rear of the 
store, dozens of chickens, turkeys 
and guineas are released at a well- 
advertised hour. Thousands of peo- 
ple congregate to chase and catch 
these fowls, which go to the person 
who catches them. The birds fly to 
the tops of buildings, church 
steeples and trees, but enthusiastic 
seekers after free meat for Thanks- 
giving dinners chase and climb 
after them regardless of where the 
startled fowls run or fly. 

Another feature of the fall anni- 
versary sale is the Amateur Talent 
Shows. In the space back of the 
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Amateur talent shows presented on this platform back of Garver Brothers store in Strasburg 
during the Fall Anniversary Week attract great crowds of money-spending customers 


store a stage is erected, equipped 
with loud speakers, a piano and 
other necessary decorations and 
paraphernalia. From miles around 
come amateur tap dancers, singers. 
acrobats, jugglers, magicians and 
musicians. As many as forty num- 
bers have been presented at these 
shows. The eliminations are pre- 
sented on the first Saturday after- 
noon of Anniversary Week and a 
week later the finals take place in 
which special committees for each 
type of entertainment award cash 
prizes, incidentally, 
often quickly spent in the store. 
Frequently the crowds swarming 
into the store after one of these 


which are, 


events are so tremendous that the 
store doors must be closed. One 
day’s sales during one of these 
totaled $14,000. Money 
came in so fast, and people were 


events 


jammed so tight in the store, it was 
impossible to use cash registers; 
lard cans were hurriedly substi- 
tuted as cash receptacles. 

Prior to the inauguration of 
amateur talent shows, Swiss wres- 
tling matches and obstacle races 
were staged during the fall sale to 
the delight of thousands. However, 
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the amateur talent shows have 
proved a bigger attraction, prob- 
ably because they bring more peo- 
ple into play. Each amateur brings 
friends, relatives and parents to see 
his or her performances, who re- 
main afterwards to buy. 

Some years back farmers set 
aside Saturday as their shopping 
and marketing day. In the horse- 
and-buggy, wagon-and-team era, 
farmers left home early, bringing 
what chickens, eggs, butter and 
other produce they had for the 
market. As farmers began to use 
automobiles they formed the habit 
of working most of the day on 
Saturday, jumping in their cars 
late in the afternoon to bring in 
their produce. This brought a tre- 
mendous traffic jam in and around 
the store late Saturdays—long 
after the time had passed for the 
store to sell the bulk of the produce 
it took in. 

To eliminate this Saturday jam 
and the necessity of carrying over 
fresh eggs, milk, butter and pro- 
duce into the next week when most 
of the produce would have lost its 
freshness, Garver Brothers intro- 
duced Farmers’ Day, held each 





Thursday. On this day the store 
pays as much as two cents a dozen 
more for eggs and similarly tilts 
upward prices of other farm prod- 
ucts. This brings in hundreds of 
farmers with produce to sell and 
gives the store another big day dur- 





ing the week—virtually a second 
Saturday. But more important, it 
gives the store a chance to sell all 
this fresh farm produce on Friday 
and Saturday, giving customers 
better merchandise, unquestionab! y 
fresh. 

These two events, Anniversary 
Week and Founder’s Week, sens: 
tional though they are, make up 
only a small portion of the store’s 
promotion program. Garver Broth- 
ers are quick to welcome demonstra- 
tors of good merchandise furnished 
by manufacturers. All sorts of 
events are held in the store through- 
out the year such as a flower and 
plant show, hooked-rug show, quilt 
show, handiwork show. At one 
time the Garvers offered prizes for 
relics of the store. People brought 
in old bills and invoices, receipts, 
pieces of ancient equipment which 
had once been used in the store. All 
this went into a show window which 
attracted much attention. 

About 1931, a famous New York 
store-promotion man gained a 
world of favorable comment by 
sending out investigators to ask 
patrons what items of merchandise 
they wanted a certain store to 
feature in a sale. It was hailed as 
a great promotion idea, and it was. 
But Garver Brothers held the first 
of these “customer sales” as far 
back as 1925. In that year they 
asked 1,865 customers what items 
they would like to see offered in a 
sale. From the answers to these 
questions Garver Brothers staged 
a spectacularly successful sale. Six 
or seven years later a New York 
promotion man received credit for 
originating the idea! 

Many other special events are 
staged, all of them carefully plan- 
ned considerably in advance. Just 
before Easter, 1937, the store held 
a silk-stocking sale, giving away a 
box of Lux soap flakes with each 
(Continued on page) 
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Mr. Holler (right) greets a friend 


Perfect Your Conversation 


By W. €. HOLLER, Vice President, The Chevrolet Motor Company 


ETWEEN the great Chevrolet 
Motor Company and the pub- 
lic is a chain of conversation. If 
the conversation is printed, we call 
it advertising. If it is brought to 
the public by way of talking pic- 
tures, we call it mass salesman- 
ship. But if it is brought to the 
public from a salesman to a pros- 
pect, we call it selling. And selling 
is most important of all. 
So I say to our men, and I think 
it applies to every salesman, “Im- 
prove the quality and quantity of 
your conversation.” For these con- 


Sitting in on advertising conference 
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versations are the most important 
factor in moving merchandise. If 
the conversations are poor—if 
they are dull and uninteresting, 
the best product on earth fails to 
sell. If they are good—if they tell 
a real factual, interesting, thrill- 
ing story, the product moves. 
We must perfect every sentence 
we utter. We must pack every 
moment of conversation with de- 
monstrable facts. And we must 
follow each conversation with the 
right kind of demonstrations. We 
must remember that the public is 


In action: Demonstrating a motor principle 


slow to accept new ideas. In my 
opinion, one of the most important 
features ever added to motor cars 
is knee-action. But the public ac- 
cepted it only as fast as salesmen 
made convincing demonstrations. 

So I repeat—improve the qual- 
ity and quantity of every conver- 
sation and follow each conversation 
with a convincing demonstration. 
For conversation is the only thing 
between any company and its cus- 
tomers. If the conversation is bad 

-if there is too little of it, the 
product fails to sell. 


As a banquet speaker (second from right) 
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The variety chains aid manufacturers in cutting costs, improving 


their product, adding salability, selecting better packages. Now 


that price limits go as high as a dollar, new sales opportunities 


abound in this market. 


This is the second of a series of three 


articles on “‘The Variety-Store Boom,”’ by Howard McLellan 


How to Sell the Variety Chains 


ey variety chains’ vast market 
is a tempting target for manu- 
facturers and jobbers to aim at. 
For example, in single purchases, 
one large chain absorbed 4,000,- 
000 handkerchiefs, 6,000,000 knit- 
ted undergarments, 2,500,000 
overalls, 4,500,000 shirts, 2,400,- 
000 pairs of women’s hosiery. 
Woolworth has been known to give 
one manufacturer an order for 
lead pencils which laid end to end 
would have stretched 4,000 miles, 
and another order for enough pen 
points to reach 300 miles. 

To supply the raw material for 
a year’s stock of towels in one 
chain, 11,000 bales of cotton were 
used to keep 2,000 looms working 
night and day for a year. Sixty 
carloads of window screens com- 
prised one order from a single 
chain. Yarn to the tune of 7,500,- 
000 pounds made up a single order 
from a chain, and to provide the 
wax, tissue and toilet paper sold 
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to another chain, 10,000,000 
pounds of pulp were required. For 
more than 40 years one factory 
has worked steadily throughout 
each year making tinsel and other 
brilliant Christmas tree and house 
decorations. A doll factory, forced 
to shut down because of the spotty 
nature of orders from non-chain 
retailers, was enabled to reoper 
and thrive when a chain con- 
tracted for its entire output. 

Such instances as these are cal- 
culated to make many a manufac- 
turer redouble his efforts to add 
the variety chain to his independ- 
ent retail outlets. Of course, these 
vast orders mean neat profits. But 
more than this, as chain buyers 
are quick to point out, large 
orders help to cut down manufac- 
turers’ overhead, standardize pro- 
duction and introduce more eco- 
nomical production processes. In 
many cases, they introduce to a 
vast market a brand new product, 


or create a new market for a 
worthy product not properly mer 
chandised in unassociated retail 
outlets. And why is it, manufac- 
turers as well as retailers ask, that 
the variety chains are able to de- 
velop sales of items neglected by 
other retailers? 

A possible answer is—variety 
chains are past masters in the art 
of merchandising. Indeed they are 
forced to be, for variety chains 
offer, for the most part, lines of 
goods not absolutely essential to 
the existence of mortals. Onl) 
through adroit, incessant mer 
chandising are stocks moved to the 
point where, on the average, stock 
turns occur four times a year. Bui 
this answer is a general one. Get- 
ting down to details and specific 
instances: How do the variety 
chains transform neglected items 
into best sellers? 

Small metal toys provide a case 
in point. For years manufacturers 
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of small metal fire engines, rail- 
road cars, locomotives and auto- 
mobiles, vainly tried to put these 
toy articles over in a big way, and 
got nowhere. Average-type retail 
stores offered them at 15 and 20 
cents per unit. They moved slug- 
gishly; the only demand for them 
was around Christmas time. A 
leading manufacturer of this type 
of cheap toy sought to introduce 
them in a chain. On a 15- and 20- 
cent retail basis the buyer refused 
to handle them, asserting they 
would have no sale in a chain at 
that price. At 10 cents, the buyer 
declared, they might be made to 
sell in interesting quantities. But 
at 10 cents the manufacturer saw 
no profit. Today in most variety 
chains these toys are best sellers 
at 10 cents. All that had happened 
to make them a_ variety-chain 
leader was a bit of close cooper- 
ation between manufacturer and 
chain buyer, during which the 
buyer persuaded the manufacturer 
to eliminate two steel axles from 
each toy, substituting a clinched 
arrangement for holding wheels to 
bodies. By this change two opera- 
tions were eliminated and produc- 
tion costs brought down to a point 
where the toys were profitable to 
both manufacturer and chain, sell- 
ing at 10 cents. Thus a neglected 
item in other retail units became a 
best seller in the chains. 

Here is an instance involving 
children’s books. In no other type 
of retail outlet do sales of these 
low-priced books equal those re- 
ported by variety chains. Origi- 
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nally this item was put out in tall, 
thin, heavy paper editions and re- 
tailed at 5 cents, and the stores 
which handled them usually sold 
them only around Christmas time. 
A manufacturer offered them to a 
chain, was told by the buyer that 
with certain changes in price, for- 
mat, size and selling methods, the 
same books would have a good sale 
in the chain units at 10 cents per 
copy. The changes were made. The 
volumes now appeared in a much 
smaller format but two inches 
thick with heavy covers and pulp 
paper—a big dime’s worth of book 
and at 10 cents they sell like hot- 
cakes all year ’round. Other re- 
tailers had made it a practice to 


Far Left: Actual tests prove that coiffure 
pins move faster when displayed on color- 
ful, pocketbook size cards 


Genter Views: Various products are at- 
tractively packaged in small tubes for suc- 
cessful variety-store selling 


Below: Higher-priced paper products are 
displayed in cellophane wrappings, which 
prevent soiling from handling 


put the tall thin volumes on 
shelves. The chain units piled them 
high on open counters, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity for customers 
to reach for a book. It is a well- 
established chain-merchandising 
doctrine that a long reach (a 
36-inch reach is considered fatal 
to an item) hinders the sale of 
items in stores where it is the rule 
to make merchandise sell itself 
via the “see it-feel it-buy it” prin- 
ciple. In this instance the chain 
buyers made it possible to increase, 
rather than lower, the retail price, 
to meet market conditions. 

In the line of hardware, nails 
may be cited as an outstanding ex- 
ample of the manufacturer-buyer 
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Toilet Articles... 100% 
Candy. . 100% 
Tinware 100% 
Musical Goods. . 100% 
Glassware. .... 100% 
100% 
Pictures........ 100% 
Stationery...... 
Electrical Goods 
Ribbon 
Novelties. 
Underwear. . . 
Hosiery 

Hair Ornaments 
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cooperation and effectiveness of 
selling tests employed in variety 
chains. In old-line retail hardware 
stores, nails were almost always 
displayed in kegs with the tops re- 
moved. At first, chain stores dis- 
played them in compartments on 
counters, each compartment con- 
taining a different size. Bear in 
mind that women are the principle 
patrons of variety chains; that, as 
a rule, they don’t know the dif- 
ference between a 2- and a 10- 
penny nail. However, the open 
counter displays made it possible 
for them to pick out the size they 
thought they needed. And most of 
them, experience showed, favored 
one size of nail, leaving the other 
size on display unsold and, for the 
most part, dead stock. Nail manu- 
facturers, as well as the chains, 
wanted all sizes to move. Today 
the woman patron buys her nails 
in a neat tin box and gets a house- 
hold assortment of all sizes, with 
the favored size predominating in 
quantity. To every 5-cent sale of 
nails in bulk, there are now about 
twenty sales of packaged nails and 
moreover, all sizes move together 
to the satisfaction and delight of 
both manufacturer and buyer. 
Fresh, cut flowers have never 
sold well in variety chains and for 
that matter chain flower stores 
have ‘never prospered. Time and 


again cut-flower growers have 
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tried to penetrate the variety- 
chain field only to be persuaded 
against it by buyers. Recently, 
however, chain-store buyers inter- 
ested manufacturers of artificial 
flowers to the extent that big 
stocks of artificial blooms and 
sprays are now carried in chain 
units. The cut-flower growers 
would have lost their shirts trying 
to put across the fresh variety in 
chains and their buyers have saved 
them such grief. Why? Because 
long ago the chains tested the sell- 
ing possibility of fresh flowers and 
found, in the first place, that they 
were too perishable to be profit- 
ably handled, and in the second 
and more important place, that 
women patrons of variety chains 
‘cannot afford live blooms. When 
they buy artificial flowers and pot- 


Extent to Which Variety Chains Exploit 
Their Private Brands 


ted plants it is for decorative pur- 
poses in their own homes and not 
for gifts. Thus chain buyers saved 
fresh flower growers from lossvs 
and a discouraging experiment. 
Experiences with the sale of dog 
foods, supplies and accessorics, 
furnish abundant evidence of chain 
skill and judgment in merchandis 
ing. A manufacturer of these itenis 
had placed limited quantities 
his line at low prices in most of ; 
chain’s units and implored t! 
buyer, now that price limits had 
been upped, to stock larger quan- 
tities of higher-priced dog foods 
and supplies. The manufacturer 
was told to wait a few days until 
a test could be made of his higher- 
priced goods. Presently a stock of 
the higher-priced items was or- 


dered, placed (Continued on page 5.) 





Product 


Private 


Brand 





Hosiery. . 

Candies... . 
Stationery. . 
Notions... . 
Toilet Goods 


Kress 


Hardware 
Radio Supplies 
Auto Supplies 
Hostery...... 
Women’s Wear 
Notions. . . 


W. T. Grant 


J.C. PENNEY 
Shoes. 
Hosiery. . 
Underwear. 
Blankets. . . 
Neckwear. 


Notions. 


Hardware 
Hair Goods 


McCrory 


Woo.wortH 


KRESGE 





Men’s and Boys’ Caps. . 


Men’s Furnishings 


Phonographs and Supplies 


Does not consider “Diamond-W” trade-mark a private 
brand. Not eager to develop private-brand merchandise 


Not eager to develop private-brand merchandise, 
claiming takes too much time and effort to familiarize 
public with private brand 


less than 
less than 
less than 
less than 


100% 
100% 
95% 
95% 
95% 
95% 
60% 
50% 
approximately 


approximately 
approximately 








Chains sometimes offer a product under a private brand to take it out of 
ruinous competition when other retailers are cutting each other's throats offering 
a nationally advertised product as a loss leader. 
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Amoskeag concentrated. Ralston Purina 
spread out. Amoskeag failed. Purina is 
thriving. Amoskeag refused to develop de- 
centralized plants. Purina builds its plants 
in widely scattered, strategic market centers 


THE THIRD OF Al 
SERIES OF ARTICLES 


By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


Decentrolizing for Flexibility 


Experience of many successful 
companies shows the advan- 
tages of building distant branch 
plants as compared with ex- 


pansion in parent plant 


‘l’ IS much easier for a business 

to become big than it is for it to 
stay big. The history of many large 
enterprises is that they started 
small, grew gradually, dominated 
their fields for a few years and then 
began to decline. 

Once it gains supremacy, why 
cannot a business stay on top? 
There are many reasons, but per- 
haps the best answer to that ques- 
tion is that the large business lacks 
flexibility. It cannot adjust itself 
quickly enough to meet rapidly 
changing economic conditions. It is 
too slow, too cumbersome, too 
ponderous, too fixed in its view- 
point to deal effectively with wing- 
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footed smaller competitors, who 
‘an formulate new policies and 
start executing them before the 
large corporation is awake to what 
is happening. 

These organizations in some re- 
spects are comparable,to the gigan- 
tic creatures that roamed the earth 
during the Mesozoic and Cainozoic 
ages. The brontosaurus, the diplod- 
ocus, and the triceratops are ex- 
amples of these massive creatures. 
Some of them measured more than 
one hundred feet in length. The 
brontosaurus, which was a reptile, 
had small legs which he acquired 
from his amphibian inheritance. 
These legs were his undoing as they 
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were too weak to support his huge 
body, and thus he passed out of 
existence. The Mesozoic reptiles 
and later the Cainozoic mammals, 
which were too big to adjust them- 
selves to the pace of evolution, had 
to give way to smaller and more 
adaptable creatures. 

Big companies can learn much 
from this natural history parallel. 
Unless their organizations are so 
flexible that they are able to keep 
readjusting themselves to ever- 
changing conditions, they will have 
a hard time surviving, at least as 
large, dominating concerns. 

In many respects, the best way 
for a huge business enterprise to 
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keep flexible and thus be able to 
preserve its integrity is through a 
decentralized physical set-up. That 
is one reason why so many com- 
panies are decentralizing. By scat- 
tering their plants in many locali- 
ties, they avoid the all-eggs-in-one- 
basket danger. 

Big Business, as we know it in 
this country, is the outgrowth 
mainly of two vogues—mass pro- 
duction and the vertical trust. Cer- 
tainly, the vertical trust has al- 
ready been exploded as a fallacious 
idea, and we are now beginning to 
wonder if mass production is all 
that it was cracked up to be. Any- 
way, mass production and the ver- 
tical trust are the principal causes 
of inflexibility in a factory set-up. 

There are several serious objec- 
tions to mass production. For one 
thing it does not allow for human 
nature. It turns out a product in 
such vast quantities that the public 
eventually becomes bored with the 
monotonous sameness of the thing. 
It does not give people the variety 
which they crave. It does not per- 
mit frequent restyling, without 
which anything from a cornpopper 
to a locomotive, is handicapped in 
these fashion-obsessed days. 

But perhaps the strongest ob- 
jection to mass production is an 
economic one. It does not permit 
sufficient flexibility in the manufac- 
turing schedule. So many thousand 
units must be turned out every day. 
The price of the product depends 
on the maintenance of that sched- 
ule. If there is a falling off in de- 
mand, production cannot be read- 
justed accordingly without increas- 
ing the cost. Mass production 
makes it impossible to maintain a 
balance between supply and de- 
mand, or at least to bring about 
that balance quickly enough. 

Mass production reached its 
zenith in the automobile industry. 
Henry Ford was its originator and 
the leading exponent of the effi- 
ciency of this method of manufac- 
turing. And it came near “getting” 
Henry. He built up his business 
originally on Model T. But he 
stuck to this model too long, and 
if he had not had enough millions 
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to finance the burial of Model T, 
and the creation of the new Ford, 
it probably would have been cur- 
tains for Henry. 

The automobile industry has 
learned that extreme mass produc- 
tion is a dangerous policy. For 
several years it has been following 
a policy of modified mass produc- 
tion. Just as this industry led in 
fostering mass production in con- 
centrated areas, today it is leading 
in decentralizing its operations. 
Smaller plants, duplicated in sev- 
eral states, instead of mammoth 
plants centered in one place, now 
make up the plan of procedure in 
this farsighted industry. The new 
plan permits flexible operations 
which can be adjusted quickly to 
any social or economic develop- 
ment. ; 

The history of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company furnishes 
us with a graphic illustration of the 
evils of mass production. This was 
once the world’s largest cotton mill. 
Its plants sprawled all over Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. The com- 
pany dates back to 1831. All dur- 
ing the last century its progress 
was uninterrupted, as there seemed 
to be no end to the demand for 
cotton goods. This prosperity last- 
ed up until about 1923. 

The trouble with Amoskeag was 
that its production was devoted 
chiefly to ginghams. Now a plant a 
mile long on both sides of the Mer- 
rimac River can turn out a lot of 
ginghams. The public was fed up 
to its ears on ginghams and was de- 
manding something new. It found 
this something new in linens and in 
the great variety of prints that now 
come in cotton, rayon and silk. 

Someone at Amoskeag made a 
survey of the situation and re- 
ported that women were tired of 
gingham and wanted prints. The 
management snorted when this was 
read and shouted, “We’ve always 
made ginghams and we will continue 
to make them. We’ll make them so 
cheap that women will have to buy 
them.” But you cannot turn back 
the tide, and the great Amoskeag 
mills finally had to put up their 
shutters. 


The fundamental trouble with 
Amoskeag was that it was too big. 
Concentrating much of its exhaus- 
tive facilities on one product, it was 
bound sooner or later to strike a 
period of slackening demand for its 
product. When that period came it 
was impossible to curtail produc- 
tion drastically, and at the same 
time keep prices low and pay over- 
head on a mile-long plant that was 
mostly idle. If that plant had been 
decentralized and units placed in 
several states, with each unit mak- 
ing a different textile product, the 
chances are Amoskeag would still 
be paying dividends. 

Drug, Inc., is another company 
which grew to unmanageable pro- 
portions, but fortunately, it real- 
ized its plight in time, and un- 
scrambled before it was too late. 
Drug, Inc., was a merger of a num- 
ber of well-known concerns, such 
as Life Savers, Vick Chemical, and 
United Drug. To a certain extent 
it was a vertical trust, inasmuch as 
it included manufacturers as well 
as wholesale and retail distributors. 

However, the organization was 
too big to be practical, so it was 
broken up into five independent 
companies. The old-time efficiency 
of the individual units has been at- 
tained since the merger was dis- 
solved. 

This incident illustrates what 
frequently happens when a big busi- 
ness is strongly centralized. It gets 
topheavy. As Drug, Inc., found 
out, decentralization is often the 
only way that such a corporation 
can restore flexibility to its opera- 
tions. 

There is the case of Ivar Kreu- 
ger. Kreuger’s name will go down 
in history as a swindler. At first, 
though, he was an honest, resource- 
ful business man, engaged in a legi- 
timate enterprise. His idea of inter- 
locking industries may not have 
been sound, but surely it was not a 
dishonest conception. His scheme 
to get governments to give him 
match monopolies in consideration 
for a bond-issue flotation, was in- 
genious and worked well enough as 
long as he stuck to it. However, he 
made the mistake of complicating it 
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INDUSTRY, keen to adopt the latest 
technological equipment, often ig- 
nores the economy to be achieved 
by modern figure-work methods. 
Mr. V. L. Elliott, Comptroller of 
The Atlantic Refining Company 
in Philadelphia, and first Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
National Office Management As- 
sociation, has this to say of 
“Comptometer” methods: 


“The Atlantic Refining Company 
has saved many thousands of dollars 
by the institution of a centralized 
‘Comptometer’ department and 
establishing standards of perform- 
ance. The increased efficiency re- 
sulting from a central consolidated 
figure-work department, combined 
with the accuracy, flexibility, and 
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speed of ‘Comptometer’ methods, 
enables us to secure production, 
costs, sales, and statistical figures 
several days earlier at less ex- 
pense. Monthly earnings state- 
ments of our foreign and domestic 
transactions are out by the llth 
work day of the following month. 

“The bulk of all our figure work 
is handled by a staff of from 18 to 
23 operators using Standard and 
Electrical ‘Comptometer’ machines. 
Service and suggestions rendered by 
the local ‘Comptometer’ office are 
further reasons why you may count 
us among the ‘more-than-satisfied’ 


users of the ‘Comptometer.’ ” 


The adoption of “Comptome- 
ter”? methods is a dollars-and-cents 
proposition. Why not permit a 


eg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SAVES “MANY 
THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS” 
FOR THE 
ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


COMPANY 


representative to demonstrate in 
your office, on your job, how 
the “Comptometer” can save your 
time and money? Telephone the 
*“Comptometer”’ office in your 
locality, or write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 North 


Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Model K 
. Electric 
“Comptometer”. 
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with other ventures which were too 
involved to be practical. 

Projects, such as Kreuger’s, In- 
sull’s, Hugo Stinnes’ and several 
others which might be cited, may 
succeed gloriously during a period 
of rising prices. But when deflation 
sets in, it is virtually impossible 
to keep such gigantic enterprises 
from sinking under their own 
weight. They lack the flexibility of 
the small business or of the decen- 
tralized large business. 

Unless they are unusually well 
financed and haven’t too much 
short-term indebtedness, they can- 
not deflate themselves fast enough 
to keep from blowing up. 

The troubles which the United 
States Steel Corporation experi- 
enced for several years were due 
primarily to its bigness. During the 
depression the best record in the 
steel industry was achieved by the 
smaller companies—National, In- 
land, etc. U. S. Steel’s record for 
this period is pitiful. The manage- 
ment has been severely criticized 
for this showing. 

It is doubtful, however, if much 
could have been done to help the 
situation. The whole conception of 
U. S. Steel is based on bigness. It 
has the facilities in mines, in carry- 
ing equipment, in mills and in dis- 
tribution set-up to carry out the 
conception of its founders. These 
facilities could not be scrapped to 
fit a depression market and then 
quickly expanded again to accom- 
modate a boom market. 

The decentralization of mills and 
locating them in large steel-con- 
suming centers, would help some. 
Of course U. S. Steel already is de- 
centralized to a considerable extent. 
But there is a question how far 
decentralization of production can 
be carried in the steel business. 
With continuous process mills com- 
ing in, small plants are not so prac- 
tical in this field. Big plants, of 
course, can be decentralized and 
are being decentralized by several 
of the steel companies. Neither is 
locating in big markets the final 
answer. Detroit is the premier steel 
market, but with automobile plants 
decentralizing, will it remain so? 
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It would seem that under a com- 
petitive system, the huge company 
in lines such as steel is bound to be 
badly handicapped during depres- 
sions. Its competitors with smaller 


producing capacity, which is rela- 


tively easier to keep busy with 
orders, are bound to have an ad- 
vantage in times of economic dis- 
tress. 

So often business men become 
victims of their fetish for bigness. 
They extend their original business 
into side channels that are foreign 
to its purpose. They try to get con- 
trol of sources of raw material, so 
as to add another profit. Sometimes 
they set up their own distributing 
outlets. They may «get vertical 
trust ambitions. Such overly-ex- 
tended businesses seldom get any- 
where because they become unman- 
ageable when trade winds are un- 
favorable. 

While no true vertical trust has 
ever been perfected, Henry Ford 
‘ame close to having one. Ford, 
however, soon realized the folly of 
this idea and abandoned it. While 
today the Ford Motor Company is 
a well-integrated enterprise, there 
is now no more ardent exponent of 
decentralization than the Ford 
management. Not only is the com- 
pany’s own business well decen- 
tralized, but it is following what 
might be called a decentralized pur- 
chasing policy. Henry Ford, him- 
self, declared not long ago, that 
“there are now about 5,300 manu- 
facturers, scattered all over the 
country, making parts which go 
into the Ford car.” 

That is pretty much the policy 
of all the automobile manufac- 
turers. The industry is the largest 
consumer of many commodities. 
For instance, it takes 75 per cent 
of all the rubber produced. Other 
percentages, taken from 1935 fig- 
ures, are: 

Plate Glass . . . .77 per cent 

Steel and Iron . . .23 per cent 

Lumber, Hardwood . per cent 
Copper . re per cent 
1AOG. ws ss + 6 oe per Cont 
PO. st 3 ct ie a POP OM 
WI ‘o.c-o 0 + « <a oe 
Aluminum oe a 2 per cent 
Nickel . per cent 


Gasoline . . . . . .89 per cent 
Lubricants per cent 


These from 
many producers throughout the 
nation. 

Even the comparatively small 
company can gain flexibility by de- 
centralizing. When Drug, Inc., 
broke up into its constituent parts, 


purchases come 


that of course was a decentralizing 
activity. At least two of these uniis 
—Vicks and Life 
still further 
production. 
It might be supposed that a 


Savers—have 


decentralized their 


business the size of Vicks could do 
its manufacturing more economi- 
cally in one plant. Vicks has found 
otherwise. It produces in two cei- 
ters—Philadelphia and  Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. The com- 
pany believes in a dual laboratory 
system (in the drug industry fac- 
tories are usually called labora- 
tories) by which each producing 
center is able to supply its natural 
distribution area. 

Life Savers, Inc., now owns Pine 
Brothers, Inc., manufacturers of 
glycerine tablets since 1870. Pine 
Brothers is located in Philadelphia ; 
Life Savers, in Port Chester, New 
York. Management that is not fa- 
miliar with the benefits of a decen- 
tralized production policy might 
have consolidated the two factories. 

However, if Pine Brothers had 
been thrown into the Port Chester 
plant it would soon have lost its 
identity. Two distinct products, 
each of which has achieved its dis- 
tinction in separate businesses, can- 
not be made satisfactorily in the 
same factory. In the first place this 
is bad production practice. Still 
more important, the product that 
is brought into the plant of the 
other becomes part of the other's 
line. Pine Brothers tablets would 
have come to be considered another 
type of Life Saver. 

Almost all the values, tangible 
and otherwise, that an old business 
has acquired, is lost when that busi- 
ness is merged and its plants are 
discontinued. Seldom do the old em- 
ployees follow the business to the 
new plant. Lost with them is the 
skill, experience and knowledye 
that may have been largely respon- 
sible for the (Continued on page 5!) 
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Business Demands Accountants 
—because Accountants Command Business 


better than average earnings. 
But today—more than ever before—the competent 
accountant finds his services at a large and in- 
creasing premium. 


AN better than av have always been in demand — at 


made him manager at $125, and ten months later promoted 
him to management of a larger yard at $250 plus a com- 
mission on sales. 
O. D. always thought stories about LaSalle training 
were fairy tales until the training 





helped him—a clerk at $75 a month 





The reason, of course, is obvious. 


—move up in six months to $125, 


In the depression business tightened 
up the reins and is watching costs— 
prices—every move—striving to 
operate on that basis of close con- 
trol so essential to profits. 


Homet-trained C. P. A.’s_ | 


via LaSalle 


—each year, more men, trained at home 
by LaSalle under the Problem Method, 
pass the Certified Public Accountants 
examinations, than come from any other 


and within four years to $250. 
Later he became General Auditor 
of a large national organization— 
with his income more than seven 

times his starting salary. 


Then too, progressive business is one institution. 
building now in the return of 


5 ; olumes. 
prosperity—laying plans forex- merece 


That is a significant fact — it tells 


As an assistant bookkeeper 
in a great Western bank, C. F. 











H. looked forward to slow 





pansion, for new processes, new 

markets—getting ready forthe 
unparalleled opportunities of the next ten years. 
The key to business control lies through figures— 
hence the vital importance of accountancy today, 
and the greater opportunities for the trained 
accountant in 1937 and in the next decade. 


The Home Study Way to 
Accountancy Success 


Thousands upon thousands of men have 
trained for Accountancy with LaSalle — 
at night—at home. 

Their success—their progress—is a matter 
of record. 

Whether their goal was a C. P.A. degree 
or advancement in business, our files 
are full to overflowing with letters re- 

porting income increases so far out of 
line with the time and cost invest- 
ment that there is no comparison. 
Note, for instance, these four typical 
cases chosen out of thousands more 
we might cite. (Names on request.) 
F. F. A. was a railroad yard clerk 

at $112 a month when he be- 
gan accountancy training with 
LaSalle. Five years later, his 
income was 500% larger and he 

was a Certified Public Accoun- 

tant and attorney. F.C. was 22 

years of age and general all- 
around man in an Arkansas 
lumber yard at $75 a month. 

Five montlis later, his firm 








a progress. But LaSalle accoun- 
tancy training speeded up his climb to Assistant 
Trust Officer and to a salary increase of 400 
per cent. 


These Men Won Success in Ordinary 
Times—You Will Profit by 
Returning Prosperity 


Remarkable as is the success of these men— 

You will have a decided advantage over them— 
you will be entering accountancy when unusual 
business conditions work with you for success. 

Present conditions and the upturn to pros- 
perity not only call for more capable accoun- 
tants—but offer unusual opportunities for both 
quick and permanent success. The accounting 
student of 1937 will face real opportunity in 
1938 and the accounting leaders of 1940-45 
will be largely determined in 1937-1938. 


—If You Can Qualify 
Ask yourself three questions: 
1. Are you ambitious? 
2. Have you determination? 
3. Can you see and grasp an opportunity? 

If the answers are “Yes’”— you are 
qualified. 

If you have determination; if you 
are ambitious; if you can take ad- 
vantage of circumstances — prove it 
by investigating. A postage stamp 
sixty seconds time, and the coupon 
below will bring you full infor- 
mation regarding up-to-date Ac- 
countancy training and the op- 
portunities to which such train- 
ing leads. Then you can judge 
intelligently. 


LaSalle Extension University 




















LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 647-HR, CHICAGO 


Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will send you a free copy of “Accountancy, the Pro- 
fession that Pays,” also information about our new training in Higher Accountancy, all without obligation. 


[_]Higher Accountancy: Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, 


Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in one of the other fields of business indicated 


oe check that: 
CD Busi uM. t 
oe Bookkeeping 
qj ic . A. Coaching 
() Railway Accounting 
0) Traffic Management 
0 Railway Station Management 


C2 Law: LL. B. Degree 

C) Commercial Law 

C) Industrial Management 
0) Modern Foremanship 








0 Corresp 
0 Modern Salesmanship 


0D Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 
Business English 
Effective Speaking 
2) Stenotypy 





Name Present Position 


Address 
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DALE CARNEGIES 
ADVICE TO SALESIMIEN 


en secret of getting along with 
people, and being able to get 
them to do the things you want 
them to do, whether it is signing 
their name on a dotted line, or 
serving on a committee, is to ap- 
peal to their sense of importance. 
This was one of several rules gov- 
erning successful human relations 
laid down by Dale Carnegie, 
author of the popular book, “How 
to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple,” before an audience of three 
thousand sales executives and 
salesmen in Chicago. The meeting, 
which was held under the auspices 
of the Chicago Sales Executives 
Club, was one of the largest of its 
kind ever held in that city. It was 
one of a series of educational meet- 
ings for salesmen, which that club 
has held this year under the di- 
rection of S. L. Reinschreiber, gen- 
eral sales manager, Gartner and 
Bender Company. 

“Making people feel impor- 
tant,” explained Mr. Carnegie, 
“goes to the root of the whole 
problem of human relations. Too 
many of us take the good work of 
our subordinates for granted. We 
take too literally that old saying 
that, ‘Virtue is its own reward.’ 
Study the technique of any of our 
really great industrial leaders, 
and you will observe that they get 
results, not by criticizing and find- 
ing fault with people for what they 
do wrong, but by praising that 
which they do well. I recently in- 
terviewed Charles Schwab, one of 
the few men in this country with a 
salary of a million dollars a year. 
I asked him to tell me his secret 
for getting results from people. 
He said one thing he never did was 
to criticize a man publicly, and 
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that he always sugar-coated criti- 
cism with praise. On one occasion 
he was walking through the plant 
at Bethlehem and came upon a 
workman smoking. The man was, 
of course, violating the rules. In 
fact there was a big ‘No Smoking’ 
sign only a few yards away. Most 
managers would have gone over to 
the man and asked him if he could 
read, or made some other sarcastic 
remark. But not Schwab. He took 
a cigar from his pocket, walked 
over to the workman and said: 
‘Won’t you smoke this after you 
are outside?’ Such tactics en- 
deared Schwab to all his men, and 
enabled him to get results when 
others failed. He made his men feel 
important. He never _belittled 
them. He made them feel that he 
was their friend, as well as their 
boss.” 

Mr. Carnegie pointed out that 
the same rule holds with business 
letters. He told about a promotion 
man for one of New York’s great 
corporations who found it neces- 
sary to determine what results the 
company was getting from its in- 
vestment in a certain kind of 
dealer help. The only way this 
promotion man could get the facts 
was to write to each dealer and 
ask him to report how much of his 
business he believed could be 
credited to the advertising. Now, 
of course, it is not easy to get 
dealers to write any kind of letter, 
to say nothing of getting them to 
tell you how much of their business 
could be credited to your coopera- 
tion. But this promotion man knew 
human nature. He knew that if 
he could frame a letter which 
would appeal to the dealer’s sense 
of importance, the needed infor- 


mation would be forthcoming. So 
he wrote such a letter. He began 
by explaining that the president 
of the company had asked him a 
question which he was unable to 
answer, so he had come to thie 
dealer for help. Such a beginning 
at once made the dealer think: 
“Ye gods, here is an advertising 
man who is a regular fellow, and 
has sense enough to know that hie 
doesn’t know it all!” It did more 
than that. It made the dealer feel 
that the advertising man had a lot 
of sense coming to “headquarters” 
for information when his boss 
asked him a question like that. 
Think of it. The president of one 
of America’s biggest companies 
wanted some inforniation and the 
only person in the whole world who 
had it was the dealer himself! 
Under the circumstances, the only 
thing he could do was to sit down 
at once and give the president of 
that big company the benefit of his 
opinion. Mr. Carnegie said that 
this letter, which was most unspec- 
tacular, outpulled a similar letter 
the company had used a year be- 
fore almost two to one. The obvi- 
ous reason why it pulled so well 
was that the man who wrote the 
letter was smart enough to present 
the matter in a way which ap- 
pealed to the dealer’s sense of im- 
portance. 

Mr. Carnegie warns salesmen 
against the error of obvious and 
transparent flattery. He points out 
that one of the surest tools in a 
salesman’s kit is the ability to com- 
pliment a customer or a prospect, 
but he calls especial attention to 
the mistake some salesmen make 
of indulging in idle and meaning- 
less flattery; fawning to be exact. 
It is Mr. Carnegie’s contention that 
every man deserves, for something 
he has done, honest, sincere comp!i- 
ments. The salesman’s job, as Mr. 
Carnegie sees it, is to make in- 
quiry, to find out what each man 
has done that actually deserves 
praise. If the salesman will do this 
he will automatically become better 
able to sell each man, for he will 
have sound knowledge about him. 
And he will be able to be sincere. 
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Stop Carrying Customers - - Cash Their Acc 


A\VEID, we'll have to turn down the Miller 

contract, but I hate to do it. We simply 
can’t finance that additional production now, 
unless we get new capital...”’ 

‘Man, you’re crazy. We can’t pass up a 
deal like that. We won’t need new capital. I 
think I know the way out. Meet me at the 
club this afternoon. Ill tell you about it 
while we’re playing.”’ 


**The way you’ve put it, it sounds swell. But how 
about the discount rates? I’ve always had an idea 
that accounts receivable financing cost plenty. 
Isn’t it going to cut into our profits pretty deep?” 


“Wrong again, Jim. I’ve checked on that, too. 
Look. Suppose everyone that owes us came into 
the office tomorrow and offered to pay in full if 
we'd give them a discount. Wouldn’t you do it?”’ 


**Like a shot. Don’t be foolish.”’ 


, on HANDICAP of limited working capital 
can easily be overcome in most instances 
by intelligent use of one of the many modern 
forms of financing offered by Commercial 
Credit Company. Our accounts receivable 
and our instalment financing plans are 
widely used today by forward-looking 


‘ec 


THAT AFTERNOON 

**So you see, Jim, there’s $80,000 in good quick 
assets on our books. Hoagland says Commercial 
Credit Company will give us the cash in 24 hours. 
And what’s more we can cash our open accounts 
and discount our purchases, as fast as we ship.” 


“Well, there you are. Commercial Credit 
Company financing won’t cost any more 
than that... probably be less, when you 
get the exact figures.”’ 

“Ed, we'll doit. Call them tomorrow. If 
Hoagland is so strong for their service after 
using it for a year I’m satisfied. After all, 
we’re manufacturers. Why should we be 
bankers for the people we sell? From now 
on, we will extend credit to them and then 
sell the open accounts.”’ 


manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers who 
recognize the advantages of flexibility, and 
convenience for either temporary require- 
ments or year-round use. If it would help 
you to liquify your receivables . .. write 
for full information or an interview. All 
correspondence is confidential. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
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4 coon 
SALES 
IDEAS 


ID you ever try to lift a roll of 

barbed wire? If you did you 
probably wished for a pair of cast- 
iron gloves. For many _ years 
barbed wire has been a headache 
in warehouses, wholesale houses 
and retail stores—to say nothing 
at all about the farmer or work- 
man forced to work with the 
treacherous stuff. It was accepted 
as one of the plaguy irritations of 
life. No one did anything much 
about it until someone at the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation 
thought of a barbed-wire safety 
grip spool with a handle. The 
handle lies flat when folded, so that 
spools may be stacked easily and 
do not require any additional 
amount of storage space. When 
lifted, the handle forms a firm, 
sure grip, thus keeping hands clear 
of the barbs and reducing the risk 
of injury to hands and clothing. 
The ease with which these spools 
with the safety grip may be han- 
dled saves time and trouble in ar- 


Taking the nuisance out of small bright goods with this wire display rack boosted sales in 
stores and won a prize for originality. The rack is self-refilling 


ranging stock and in filling orders. 

The same theory—that of mak- 
ing it easy for the dealer to sell the 
manufacturer’s product—inspired 
the Cheney Sales Maker. A ham- 
mer is a prosaic tool with which 
everyone is familiar. Generally 
hanging out of reach in the aver- 
age hardware store, on racks built 
seemingly to slow instead of speed 
sales, hammers ordinarily sell only 
when a customer asks specifically 
to see them. And even when a 
hammer is handed to a customer, 
he can only heft it and hold it. He 
can’t “try” it. That is, he couldn’t 
until the Henry Cheney Hammer 


Pulling a heavily loaded trailer with special equipment in a parade behind an Austin proved 
that trailers have little extra pull on a car. At right: The handy grip 


Corporation, recognizing the natu- 
ral desire of people to try things, 
designed and built a 
maker.” This consists of a thick 
board platform with a Cheney 
Nailer (hammer) chained to it and 
holes in which are kept a supply 
of nails of various sizes. Now, even 
though a customer in a hardware 
store had little idea of purchasing 
a hammer when he entered the 
store, he may indulge in the sport 
of driving a nail. There is the 
“sales maker” to entice him. And 
it is only natural that when a man 
drives a nail with a hammer he 
may think about buying it. He 


“sales 
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may even remember smashing his 
finger with a cheap, variety-store 
hammer in the past. Or he may 
blush guiltily as he recalls how 
many times he has borrowed a 
hammer from a neighbor. Anyway, 
it is not uncommon for persons to 
buy hammers who didn’t come into 
the store with that intention when 
the Cheney Sales Maker is in 
sight. 

Many people have wondered 
how much “pull” there was to a 
trailer when hitched to an automo- 
bile. The Bender Body Company 
wanted to provide the answer to 
this question in a dramatic man- 
ner. Hitching a Model 18 Bender 
Travel Mansion to an Austin car, 
they entered it in a parade. Not 
content with the trailer alone, they 
built a platform and canopy 
around three sides of the trailer, 
decorated it with potted plants, 
and seated six mannequins on it. 
With four men inside the trailer, 
the extra weight, in addition to the 
regular weight of the trailer, 
amounted to almost a ton. Yet at 
no time during the 3-mile parade 
was there any trouble—the tiny 
little Austin started and halted the 





big, heavily loaded trailer, fre-| 
quently, without the slightest ap- 
parent difficulty. 

The Washburn Company of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
Rockford, Illinois, manufacturers 
of the Androck line of hardware 
and kitchen utensils, solved the} 
problem of how to merchandise} 
what is known as bright wire goods 
—pesky little items like screws, 
hooks, eyes, etc., easily lost and 
hard to sort from the average 
store bins or drawers. | 

This company packages its com- 
plete line of bright wire items in 
small 5-cent household units with) 
photographs of the contents in| 
actual size and color on the out- 
side of each package. A unique self- 
serving metal counter rack called) 


“Vend-A-Pak” has been devised,| 
from which the consumer selects the 
item desired. When the package is| 
lifted from its place in the rack,) 
the next package drops right into! 
place ready for the next sale. 
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THE “ROUTINE-RACKETEER” 


CRACKS DOWN AAkOP 
DURING VACATION TIME! 
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EDISON SHOWS THE WAV! 


Voice Writing gives 20% to 50% 
added business capacity! 


During the summer, more than at any 
other period of the year, office routine 
becomes a “Routine-Racketeer”— piling 
unfamiliar duties mountain high—keep- 
ing you and your people after hours. 
Investigate Ediphone Voice Writing 
today. See how easily you can answer 
mail the first time it is read—dictate 
whenever you are ready —confirm 
memos, telephone calls, immediately. 


See how this cutting out of wasted en- 
ergy, of repetition, keeps the “Routine- 
Racketeer” from cracking down... gives 
20% to 50% added business capacity. 

Discover in your own office why the 
New Ediphone—produced with all the re- 
sources of the vast Edison Laboratories— 
is the outstanding dictating instrument! 
For details of the“ You-Pay-Nothing”Plan, 


telephone the 
Ediphone, ae, 
City, or address Q.€dinon., 


INCORPORATED 


Desk A-57— WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 





Your 


Sales Contest May Be a 


PRIZE 
WINNER 


N THE interest of better sales 

| contests and to recognize 

creative ability in the devel- 

opment of more effective sales 

contests, Dartnell awards are 

being offered for the best sales 

contests of the past year. Six 

major successes will be recog- 

nized with Blue Ribbon Certificates of Award, and twelve entries will 

receive White Ribbon Certificates of Award. Honorable mention 
will be given to the next twenty-four contests. 


Any successful contest may win. A committee of judges will select winners on 
the basis of results obtained, general idea behind contest, character of promo- 
tion, methods of developing and maintaining interest, scoring system, helpful- 
ness of contest to participants. 


Classification of contests. Contests entered will be grouped in the following divi- 
sions: Contests for Large Organizations, Contests for Small’ Organizations, Con- 
tests for Branches or Agencies, All-Employee Contests, Dealer Contests or 
Jobber Salesmen Contests. Be sure to give facts to enable judges to classify 
your entry. 


How winning plans will be announced. Winners will be announced in the “News 
Letter” by J. C. Aspley, president of The Dartnell Corporation, to be mailed to 
all subscribers of the Sales Contest Service. Complete details of selected plans 
will appear in releases of the Service beginning August 21. A complete release 
of the Service, including “News Letter” in which winners are announced, will be 
sent without charge to everyone submitting one or more sales contests. 


Contest closes August 15. Send complete details of your best contest of the past 
year so package will be postmarked not later than this date. 


SUBMIT YOUR SALES CONTEST TO 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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‘Communication 
Economies 


PEEDIER handling, lower costs 

and greater satisfaction have 
resulted from several recent 
changes in the wire-communica- 
tion methods used by the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

The Aetna building, said to be 
the largest colonial-type building 
in America, is one-eighth of a mile 
long. When the building was com- 
pleted one telegraph station was in- 
stalled in the basement, near the 
center of the building. It was more 
and more apparent as experience 
with the new building accumulated 
that the building was too long to 
be served by one station. Because 
of fire walls and other restrictions, 
and because Aetna papers were too 
bulky for usual pneumatic-tube 
systems, no satisfactory horizon- 
tal conveyor was available for 
carrying messages to and from the 
far ends of the building. 

After a careful investigation two 
more telegraph stations were add- 
ed, one toward one end of the third 
floor, and another toward the other 
end of the same floor. All three sta- 
tions were equipped with type- 
writer receivers and senders, both 
of Postal and Western Union, and 
the Teletypewriter of the Bell sys- 
tem. Vertical conveyors were placed 
near each station for quick trans- 
mission of messages to other floors. 

Several new methods were in- 
augurated when this new equipment 
was installed. The first message re- 
ceived and sent via Western Union, 
Postal or the Bell Teletypewriter 
is No. 1 each morning. Subsequent 
messages over each system are coui- 
secutively numbered during the 
day, so that it is easy to check, or 
to trace undelivered messages. 

The company makes excellent 
use of the serial telegraph service 
which offers special rates for a 
day’s telegraphing. This 
feature is used whenever there is a 


likelihood of 


serial 


several messages 
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being exchanged between the same 
two parties on a single day. 

To important offices such as 
New York and Philadelphia, the 
wire is held open when a message is 
sent, and return messages are re- 
ceived immediately after Hartford 
completes sending messages. 

Because of the difference in time, 
all messages for distant points 
such as Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco are held until 11:30 in the 
morning and the accumulated 
messages then are sent in rapid 
succession. This is because Pacific 
Coast offices are not open until four 
hours after the Hartford office 
opens. 

Messages concerning fire, casu- 
alty and life insurance go directly 
to the station in the west end or 
the center of the building, while 
group and accident messages go to 
the east station, thus providing a 
further saving of time in handling 
telegrams. 


Another Aetna innovation is con- 
cerned with the constant clearing 
of files. Aetna found that files have 
a tendency to become cluttered with 
records of transaction which have 
been completed. To save file space, 
which is a real problem in an insur- 
ance office, two employees, who are 
familiar with the details of the en- 
tire business, are employed full 
time to go through the files. They 
sort out and destroy papers which 
are records of completed transac- 
tions and for which no future 
reference is necessary. For example, 
suppose a person writes in and asks 
that an address change be made, or 
that a policy be changed from an 
annual to a semiannual basis. The 
correspondence recording such sim- 
ple transactions takes up a vast 
amount of space if it is allowed to 
accumulate. There would be no end 
to the eventual size of the filing de- 
partment if some such practice 
were not followed. Many a business 
could profitably follow this method 
of destroying useless papers. 
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HOW A SALES MANAGER CAN 
dowkle ts value / 


NE sales manager says, “By 
keeping me up-to-date on every 
angle of our sales problem at all 
times, Kardex has nearly doubled 
my effectiveness and taken a heavy 

load off my mind!” 
New improved Kardex can do this 
for you, too, whether your selling is 
confined to one city. a state, or is 
nation-wide. Look at the illustration 
below. See how Kardex famous “‘tell- 
tale edge” parades any and all vital 
facts before your eyes for quick deci- 
sive sales control. Investigate new 
portable Kardex cabinet on wheels 
. increased card capacity ... new 


ot 


VITAL FACTS} i 
SUCH AS THESE Seeecasss 
SIGNALLED ‘il 

AT A GLANCE 


YOUR SALESMAN 
HASN'T CALLED 
SINCE DECEMBER 


BOUGHT LAST 
AUGUST - BETTER 
CHECK UP QUICK 


YOU'RE GETTING 
ONLY 10% OF 
THIS MAN'S 

BUSINESS 


THIS ONE HAS 
NEVER BOUGHT 
FROM YOU 


TET all 
Remington Rand 


brief-case-size book unit for graphic 
summary record for desk and field, 
... and unique visual sales demon- 
stration to prospects. 

Look into Kardex! Learn how you 
can quickly and economically use 
sales records to bol- 
ster up the weak 
spots in every sales- 
mans territory. 
MAIL THE COUPON 
today for new free 
booklet. ““Three 
Ways to Increase 
Sales’. There is 
no obligation. 


a 
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Remington Rand Inc., Dept. G- 56 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, New York 


Without obligation please send me your book- 
let, “Three Ways to Increase Sales”. 
Name 


Address 


City State. 
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Cnwve case and economy can be ypplied 
Uo every fagure , 





More than 150 Monroe-owned branches offer a national This Monroe Adding-Listing Machine is one of 
z ¥ y e more than 200 Monroe models which include 

figure service to American business—a service to help you adding-calculators, listing and bookkeeping 

apply the proper machine to each figure job and to assure = ™@Chines, check writing and signing equipment. 

you continuous operation of your Monroe equipment. The ON OF 

nearest Monroe branch will give you a free trial of any MONR\ 

model Monroe on your own figure work. No obligation. CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 

An interesting new booklet “‘Cive A Thought to Keyboards” is yours for the asking. GENERAL OFFICES e« ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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METHODS THAT SAVE TIME AND 


MONEY FOR AETHA 


MAGINE, for a moment, if you 
will, that you are a life insur- 
ance salesman. For many long 
months you have been soliciting a 
prospect to buy a policy. Finally, 
after many discouragements and 
postponements, you have com- 
pleted your part of the sale, the 
applicant has visited a medical ex- 
aminer and has filled in and signed 
an application. 
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In your general agent’s office the 
application has been checked and 
approved and an application work 
sheet typed up. The application is 
in the mail to the home office, in 
this case, the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Your chief concern in life now is 
the receipt of the completed policy, 
ready for delivery to your client. 
Every day’s delay holds up your 





Clerks shown in the top picture are in the 
mail-receiving department of the life-under- 
writing division and come to work early so 
that applications will be ready for other 
clerks to work on when the office opens. The 
file at left is one drawer of the life index 
and the conveyor at right takes the appli- 
cations from the mail openers to the life- 
index room across the building 


commission check, increases the 
chances for the prospect to change 
his mind, or to decide he cannot 
meet the premiums as they fall due. 

Unfortunately, a life insurance 
policy is not like a case of beans, 
which can be yanked off a shelf, 
shipped to the customer at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Much work has to be 
done, much checking and calculat- 
ing completed, before the policy is 



















finally written and mailed to the 
salesman. 

This story deals with what hap- 
pens to an application for life in- 
surance between the time it is re- 
ceived by Actna’s life-underwriting 
department, and the mailing of the 
policy. 

In hundreds of other types of 
businesses the same essential prob- 
lem, though differing in many de- 
tails, is present. The receipt of 
every type of order by almost every 
kind of business organization calls 
for certain investigating, checking, 
figuring, recording. Because the 
“product” in this case happens to 
be a piece of paper, called a policy, 
which is actually a contract between 
an insurance company and an in- 
dividual or a group, instead of the 
aforesaid case of beans, makes little 
difference. The writing of a rental 
contract in a real estate agent’s 
office, the issuance of a stock cer- 
tificate to a new stockholder, the 
entry of a subscription in a pub- 
lisher’s office, the preparation of a 
time-payment contract, or even the 


The girl at the right is calculating the sales- 
men’s commissions on applications sold, 
while the young lady below is busy writing 
checks to pay the medical examiners for the 
first examination of the applicant 
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A card index mounted on a wheel, which 
whirls at the touch of a hand, carries a 
record of every Aetna licensed agent. Be- 
fore an application gets far it is checked 
against this index of licensed agents 


shipment of a box of dry goods, all 
present similar problems. 

Aetna begins with the mailing of 
the application from the general 
agent’s office to eliminate unneces- 
sary work. With the application 
the general agency must type care- 
fully an application work sheet, 
which is an abstract of all the ques- 
tions on the application, the pur- 
pose of which is to collect all the 
necessary information for writing 
the policy on one sheet, for con- 
venient reference. 

The next step speeds the han 
dling of mail in the home office at 
Hartford. The application and a})- 
plication work sheet are sent 
Hartford in a special printed e: 
velope on which are listed all d 
partments of the life and the cas 
alty divisions. The agency puts t/ ¢ 
application in this envelope an 
checks the line, “Life Underwri 
ing.” This speeds sorting of tle 
mail. The mail-receiving depar'- 
ment puts all mail marked in th:s 
fashion on a conveyor which rushcs 
applications to the life-underwrit- 


~ 


_ 
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ing department, mail section. The 
clerks in this department start 
work three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore the regular opening time to 
get preliminary work of sorting the 
mail out of the way so that other 
clerks will not be delayed upon their 
arrival. 

The first step is to time-stamp 
the application, and prepare an 
application folder. This is a special 
type of folder, similar to the ordi- 
nary filing folder except that it has 
a 2-inch flap at the extreme left 
wien opened. Because this folder, 
wien stuffed with papers concern- 
ing the application, is thicker at 
one end than the other, there is 
space on both sides for typing the 
name of applicant, agency, etc. 
Odd-numbered folders are typed 
with identifying names and num- 
bers on one side, the even-numbered 
ones on the other side. The folders 
go into the file drawers with alter- 
nating thick and thin ends at both 
left and right, thus doubling the 
capacity of the filing equipment. 

Into this folder the application 
itself is pasted. The application 
work sheet is stapled in. The appli- 
cation goes to the left, the work 
sheet to the right. Also on the right 
of the folder, above the work sheet, 
the policy briefs, record cards and 
other material are attached. 
Enough of this work, remember, is 
done before the arrival of the com- 
plete staff early in the morning, to 
insure there being plenty of work 
available for all clerks, for no day 
ends at Aetna without every ap- 
proved application being written 
up into a policy and mailed. 

With the application pasted into 
the folder, an original and three 
copies of an application record 
card are made on the typewriter. 
The original goes to the agency di- 
vision and is used in making up a 
daily bulletin of applications re- 
ceived. One copy serves as a record 
of pending applications, another 
copy goes to the index division as 
a temporary record, and the third 
copy, when the application is issued 
“s a policy, goes to the life agency 
civision to indicate that the policy 
was issued as applied for. 
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A very small section of the life index which carries a record of previous applications is 
shown here. Every incoming application is checked against the cards in this index. There 
are more than four hundred cards for various John H. Smiths alone in the index 


After the medical examiners check an application the underwriters, or lay examiners, con- 
sider it, approve it, or in the case of large policies or questionable ones, pass the applica- 
tion on with their recommendations to a board of officers for final decision 














Here the folder or, as it will be 

called hereafter, the “case,” is put 
on a conveyor and sent to the life- 
index division, where the numbers 
of previous policies and data from 
the company’s experience are re- 
corded to guide the medical direc- 
tors and underwriters in decid- 
ing on the application. From this 
index room the case goes to the 
medical-fee section, where the ap- 
plication is matched up with the 
medical-fee voucher (which the ex- 
amining physician has torn from 
the original application and mailed 
in) and where a clerk checks a card 
file to determine whether or not the 
examiner was accredited. This 
voucher, being found correct, is 
sent to a girl who writes the checks 
for the doctors, using a flat-bed 
machine fed from a roll of checks. 

Now the case goes to a clerk who 
checks the name of the agent who 
submitted the application against 
a list, maintained on a wheel index, 
of licensed agents. If the agent is 
one whose previous business has not 
been up to standard this clerk 
stamps the application “W.A.B,” 
meaning “Watch Agent’s Busi- 
ness,” which will insure special care 
in accepting this application. 

This index division makes out a 
status sheet, which lists all previ- 
ous Aetna insurance carried by the 
applicant whose case is under con- 
sideration. This status sheet goes 
to the registry division, which will 
indicate on the same status sheet 
the applicant’s lapse record on 
previous Aetna insurance. 

While the case was passing 
through the medical-fee division, 
applications covering any previous 
Aetna insurance were being re- 
moved from the files and matched 
with the current folder. Meanwhile 
the status sheet has been returned 
from the registry division and 
placed in the folder, after the in- 
formation has been entered on the 
work sheet. 

Now let us see what we have at 
this point. The local medical ex- 
aminer—the doctor in the same 
neighborhood or city as the agent 
and the applicant—has been check- 
ed and machinery set in motion to 
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Without delaying other necessary action on the application, a duplicating-machine stencil 
is made on an electric typewriter and passed on to the duplicating-machine operator shown 
on the opposite page. It is his particular job to— 





At this especially constructed steel file or desk are all the record forms used in the fourteen 
record cards described in the two captions just preceding. The gentleman with his back 
turned assembles the cards for duplication on the machine on page 45 
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pay his fee ; the current application 
has been checked against all previ- 
ous applications, and all existing 
insurance, and previous insurance 
which has lapsed; the agent has 
been checked and his reputation 
noted. Thus the application is 
ready for the medical examiner who 
has every needful fact before him, 
and can quickly decide whether to 
approve, reject or further investi- 
gate the application. 

Cases under certain specified 





amounts are handled by one medi- 
val director. If the amount of in- 
surance asked for is larger, or some 
question comes up, the case may 
finally reach the officers of the com- 





pany who form a board for the con- 
sideration of special cases. But sup- 
pose this case goes through with- 
out a question from the medical 
director. He marks his decision on 
the application work sheet. It 





cil make fourteen imperishable copies of as many record cards which tell all that needs to be | then goes to the lay underwriters 
wn known about the policy by the agent who sold it, the general agent, the accounts receiv- who consider the case from a lay 
able, the life index and other divisions of the company’s activities standpoint, checking all the facts 


present in the folder. They can call 
for special reports, additional in- 








ed formation, or pass the application 
for acceptance, provided it is 
within a certain amount. There are 
en There are enough special policies, for which there are no printed policy briefs, to keep senior and junior underwriters, the 
ick this girl busy calculating rates, premiums, etc., on policies which are seldom sold. She juniors handling policies under 


proves her work by the printed rate book used by the field men given amounts, where no special 






action is needed. 
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If the medical directors want 
additional reports they do not call 
for them, but note this fact on the 


cuits 
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work sheet and pass the applica- 





tion on to the underwriters who 
may also call for special reports. 
By this method the doctor is saved 
the trouble of asking for a report, 
only to find that the application is 
not acceptable because of some non- 
medical reason. If the medical di- 
rectors or the lay underwriters 
hold up the policy for any reason, 













such as to obtain more information 
about the health of the applicant 
or to check references, the under- 
writers hold this application in a 
“suspense file” located in their own 
desks. Once it was thought neces- 
sary to maintain a special pending 
department for this purpose, but it 
was found that the underwriters 
could take care of these files, thus 
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eliminating one step in getting the 
application approved. 

Now the application, we will as- 
sume, is approved. Of course, there 
are many conditions which may 
possibly hold up this application, 
such as hazardous occupations, 
considerable aviation activity, etc., 
in which case the policy would go to 
underwriting specialists in these 
subjects for additional checking 
and further consideration. 

But we will assume that the ap- 
plication is approved. It is now 
ready to be written into a policy, 
which is the contract between the 
company and the person being in- 
sured. The case is therefore sent to 
the issue section, a department hav- 
ing two functions—the actual writ- 


ing and mailing of the policy— 
and the setting up of the policy 
record for the various home office 
departments and for the general 
agent’s office. 

The pending card, which was 
sent in by the agency, is drawn and 
matched with the application fold- 
er. The various papers are drawn 
from filing cabinets in the issue sec- 
tion. There are about thirty most 
popular kinds of policies issued, 
and all these policies are on file. A 
clerk draws the proper policy 
blank, after getting her informa- 
tion from the application work 
sheet in the folder, making sure to 
draw the right policy, having the 
required features such as double 
indemnity, riders covering disabil- 





ity, etc. She also draws an indi 
vidual policy mailing envelope, al- 
ready addressed to the general 
agent from whose office the applica- 
tion originated, and a policy rec- 
ord sheet. A policy record sheet for 
each standard type of policy has 
been printed in advance and carries 
a record of the premium rates, com- 
missions to agents, record of photo- 
stats to be attached to policy, and 
such other information as loan 
values, etc. 

With all these papers in the 
folder, the case goes to a numbering 
desk where the official policy num- 
ber is stamped in triplicate, first 
on the pending card, second on the 
outside of the application folder, 
and third on the policy record sheet. 





This addressing machine prepares bills for group insurance, list- 
ing employees’ names and amounts to be deducted from individual 
salaries. It is a marvel of mechanical ingenuity 





A roll of paper is fed into one end of this machine and out comes 
a set of premium notices, both printed and addressographed in 
one operation which turns out first and final notices 
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Now from this desk the case is 
passed to the “backers” who de- 
‘ermine and enter on the policy 
record sheet the policy date, 
amount of insurance, premium, 
premium collection date, policy 
endorsements covering individual 
state requirements, edition, number 
of riders required, etc. Here the 
case goes to the policy title divi- 
sion which records facts about the 
beneficiary, estate, etc. 

Now a clerk equipped with a cal- 
culating machine receives the case 
and quickly figures the first and 
renewal commissions for the agent, 
and enters these facts on the policy 
record sheet. From this desk the 
case goes to one of several typists, 
operating electric typewriters, on 
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Special paragraphs in policies are printed, instead of rubber 
stamped in, by operators of the three hand-printing presses shown 
at the top and extreme left. Next is a general view of policy writers, 
and to our left is the photostat room where copies of applica- 
tions are made, while two other operations go on elsewhere to 
speed mailing of the policy. At center right is one of the eight hun- 
dred file cabinets in which applications are filed permanently. 
Applications are filed numerically, with guides for every fifty 
numbers. If no number is available reference to the life index 
will show the number and the application can then be found in 
the extensive files where complete data on each policy are kept 








Addressing-machine stencils are here being cut for use on premium 
notices which are turned out automatically on the machine shown 
below. All stencils for other mailings are made here, too 


which they make a duplicating- 
machine stencil showing necessary 
facts concerning policy, policy- 
holder, premium, due date, type of 
policy, etc., from which fourteen 
record cards are made. 

With the stencil attached to the 
folder the case goes to policy rec- 
ord checkers who inspect all work 
up to this point. Then the papers 
are separated and go to three dif- 
ferent divisions, where three dif- 
ferent types of work are done simul- 
taneously to save time. The appli- 
cation is sent by conveyor to the 
photostat room where photostats 
are made on a semi-automatic ma- 
chine, which copies, develops, 
washes and dries prints almost as 
fast as you can tell about it. The 



































This young lady calculates the dividends to be paid to policy- 
holders once each year; the machine lists the figures on the premi- 
um notice as well as making the calculation 








master duplicating stencil goes to 
the duplicating unit which runs off 
all the fourteen record cards. These 
include the home-office record 
card, agency record card, agency 
registration card, agency alpha- 
betical index, agency location and 
birthday cards, the addressograph 
division card, which instructs this 
division how to make up the address 
plates for premium notices and re- 
ceipts, and record cards for the life 
index, the Connecticut insurance 
department, etc. 

Now we have two operations 
going on—photostating, and mak- 
ing the record cards. Simultane- 
ously there is a third—the work of 
making the necessary endorse- 
ments on the policy. This division 
makes any necessary alterations in 
the standard policy form—some- 
times ruling out a clause, some- 
times printing in additional clauses. 
This is done in a very clever man- 
ner. All these extra clauses, some 
of which are required by certain 
states, are set up in type similar 
to that used in printing the original 
policy. The type is electrotyped 
and locked in printers’ chases and 
indexed. From the information on 
the policy record sheet the indorse- 
ment clerks see just what additional 
clauses are to be printed in. They 
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select the chase carrying the proper 
electrotype, slip it into a handpress 
(just like the one you may have 
used as a boy) and print in the 
extra clause or clauses in a jiffy, so 
carefully that not even an expert 
printer could detect that it was not 
printed in the original policy. This 
is a vast improvement in appear- 
ance and permanence over the old 
method of rubber stamping, or 
pasting on slips carrying these 
riders or extra clauses. The table 
of non-forfeiting values is also 
printed in this manner. 

The case then passes on to an in- 
spector who sees that the proper 
policy blank has been used, the 
right values printed in, and that the 
correct alterations needed have 
been made in the contract. 

For the next operation, the 
papers are given to the policy 
typists who type the policy from 
the carbon copy of the duplicating- 
machine data sheet. The typist 
takes all the data from this one 
compact record. This is believed to 
be an advantage over the system 
where the typist is obliged to work 
with an entire file. The first premi- 
um receipt, and any amendment 
authorizing changes made in the 
application are typed at this time. 
The written policy is then sent 











One of the three telegraph stations in the 
Aetna building, showing the Postal, Western 
Union and Bell machines for receiving and 
sending. Just behind the operators is a 
conveyor which carries messages to the 
proper stations through the building 


to an assembling desk where photo 
stats, which in the meantime have 
been sent to this point, and any 
riders, are pasted into the policy. 

Then the case is referred to the 
policy inspector for a most thor 
ough check of the written policy. 

The policy with record sheet is 
then sent to a central mailing desk. 
At this point the policy is tempo- 
rarily filed by agency in a pigeon- 
hole file awaiting the arrival of th« 
duplicating-machine cards. 

Next come the operations in the 
central mailing unit. Each policy 
which has been filed by agency is 
matched with the duplicating-ma- 
chine cards and put in the mailing 
envelope addressed to the general 
agent and sent to the general mail 
room. 

Mailing each policy in a sepa- 
rate mailing envelope slightly in- 
creases the mailing cost, but the 
company believes this is justified. 
This practice has been followed for 
ten years, during which time few 
policies have gone to the wrong 
agencies. Prior to the adoption of 
this system, when policies were ac- 
cumulated in the mail room for each 
agency, it was not uncommon for 
policies, through the hurried han 
dling they necessarily must receive, 
to be sent to the wrong agency, 
thereby causing expensive delay. 

From the pending file, which is 
located at this point, the pending 
card is withdrawn and stamped 
with the mailing time. The recor« 
sheets are stamped with the mailins 
date and sent to another nearby 
desk to be stapled into the applica 
tion folder which has been sent a 
this point by the photostat divi 
sion. The application file is then 
sent to the central files division fo: 
permanent filing. 
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Why Salesmen 
= 

Fail 

(Continued from page 20) 


like work than baseball. Properly 
used, competitive contests, espe- 
cially those with an educational 
twist, are one of the most effective 
methods for getting salesmen to 
work. The trouble with this device 


is that it has been abused. Too | 


many sales executives have staged 
contests without first having 
created a desire for contests 
among the salesmen. Some sales 
managers lack the qualifications 
required to popularize a contest 
and carry it through successfully. 
But don’t let anyone tell you there 
is anything basically wrong with 
the principle of contests. Such an 
attitude is similar to that of the 
salesman who lays his failure onto 
except 
himself. His territory is no good, 
the product is lousy, he doesn’t 
get any cooperation from the 
house, etc. And you almost believe 
him. But when you check up you 
usually find the real trouble is 
with the man himself. It is the 
same with contests. 


every 


~ 


imaginable thing, 








Then there is the matter of field | 


training. A sales manager told me 


the other day that he didn’t be- | 
lieve in training men in the field, 


because selling was a matter of in- 
dividuality. So he gave his men an 
order book and tossed them into 
the lion’s den. Sometimes they had 
what it takes to tame the lion; 


more often their enthusiasm was | 


scared out of them and they de- 
cided they were never cut out to 
be lion tamers. Perhaps too much 
field supervision can kill a sales- 
man’s But too little 
supervision will kill the salesman. 
A salesman is like an 8-day clock. 
He has to be rewound to be kept 
going. The most effective and 
practical way to do this rewinding 
job, is through sympathetic, con- 


initiative. 


structive supervision by executives 


working in the field. 





“Its Fully Twice as Useful 
as we expected | 


Most men are surprised to learn what 


Dictaphone really does. Its biggest 
uses are things they never thought 
of, Recording telephone calls as they 
happen, for instance. Instructions 
made alibi-proof as they're issued. 
Conferences over in half the usual 
time, with twice the usual result. 
Your secretary getting things done for 
you all day, no matter how much 


i i ou have. 
dictation y we 





ss asset, it’s a vital step 


ajor busine 
_ ved 


in business progress — NOW pro 
daily by thousands of business men. 
It makes executives better executives, 
secretaries better secretaries, offices 
better offices. 
Just what it might do for you 1s 
something we'll make clear ina 
quick and meaty demonstration. No 
strings attached, no obligation 1n- 
volved. Unless you feel that you can 


afford not to know what's happening 










,Convenience and economy 
start to sum up the advantage 
this modern dictating machine. A 


s of in business today, mail the coupon 


below and mail it now. 






S. J. Stoughton, Gen. Mar 
Andrew B Hendricks Co. 
New Haven, Conn 


& | 


C. S. Baur, Gen Adv. Mar. 
Iron Age 
New York City 


R. A. Downes, President 
R. A. Downes & Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Exclusive Nuphonic recording and reproduction of the im- 
proved Dictaphone duplicates the human voice almost perfectly. 






Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. ABS 
In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 


C2 Please let me know when “Two Salesmen in Search of an 
Order’”’ will be exhibited in my city. 
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1 
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' 
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' 
' 
-~ ; ' 
(0 I want to see your representative. ‘ 
t 
2 ‘ 
Name ' 

n 

' 

' 

' 

1 

‘ 


Company 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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July Day by Day 





Tuurspay. National Holiday in Canada—Domin- 
| ion Day. Rodeos in various Montana, Wyoming 
*" and South Dakota cities (July 1 through July 
10). Corporation tax and report day, Washington, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Nevada, California, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island and Tennessee. Pilot Life Insurance Co. 
began business, 1903. Adams Express Co. organized, 
1854. American Pneumatic Service Co. incorporated, 
1899. Birthday of the Gideons, 1899. U. S. issued first 
postage stamps, 1847. Battle of San Juan Hill, Cuba, 
1898. Battle of Gettysburg began, 1863. 


Fripay. Birthday of C. W. Barron, financial 
2 editor, 1855; George Henry Corliss, inventor, 1817; 
* Bob Zupke, coach, 1879. Incorporated 1860, New 
York Tribune Co.; 1904, Holeproof Hosiery Co. Ameri- 
can Life & Accident Insurance Co. organized, 1925. 
National Association of Real Estate Boards incorpor- 
ated, 1908. First public trial of reaping machines made 
in Hamilton County, New York, by Obed Hussey, 1833. 
First big fight broadcast, 1921: Dempsey vs. Carpentier. 
First New York elevated train operated, 1867. Presi- 
dent Garfield shot, 1881. 


SaturDAy. Idaho Admission Day. Champlain 
“ began foundations of Quebec, 1608. St. Ignatius 
* Loyola Day—founder of Jesuits. First street cars 
in Brooklyn, 1854. San Francisco mint opened, 1852. 
First normal school in U. S. opened in Lexington, Mass., 
1839. First newspaper in U. S. printed by linotype— 
New York Tribune, 1886. Charlie Ross kidnapped, 
1874. Last day of Battle of Gettysburg, 1863. 


Sunpay. Independence Day. Birthday of Provi- 
dence, R. I., 1636. Birthday of Stephen C. Foster 

* (song writer), 1826; Calvin Coolidge; Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; Garibaldi; George M. Cohan, actor; Doug- 
las Alexander of the Singer Sewing Machine Co.; and 
Reuben Goldberg, cartoonist. Hudson Bay Co. found- 
ed, 1670. Ground broken at St. Louis, 1851, for first 
railroad west of Mississippi. First tariff bill passed, 
1789. Eads Bridge, St. Louis, opened, 1874. William 
Booth founded Salvation Army, 1865. 
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NEXT MONTH I BUSINESS 


South American countries to declare independence, 
* 1811. Fremont’s California Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1846. McLellan Stores Co. incorporated, 
1913. Birthday of Cecil Rhodes; P. T. Barnum, Georve 
Bruce, inventor. Franchise tax due in New Jersey, 
domestic corporations. Wagner Labor Relations Act 
approved two years ago. Cunard and White Star 
steamship lines merged three years ago. 


A Monpay. Independence Day, Venezuela—first of 


ered serum against rabies, 1885. Birthday of Jolin 

* Paul Jones, father of American Navy; Roger Bal- 

son, economics forecaster; Earl D. Babst of American 

Sugar Refining Co. Congress established present mone- 
tary system, 1785. 


6 Tuespay. John Huss Day. Louis Pasteur discov- 


National Pecan Marketing Association estab- 

* lished, 1930. Birthday of Henry Meiggs, builder 
of railroad over the Andes; Billy Herman, Cub second 
sacker. First Crusaders capture Tyre, 1124. Cortez 
totally defeated Aztec army, 1520. Independence of 


7 WepnNeEspaAy. Cincinnati Reds organized, 1886. 


JULY CONVENTION 


1. Fall Market Season, Dallas Wholesale Market, Dallas, 
Tex., 2 months 
Midwest Shippers Advisory Board, Chicago 
Polish Students and Alumni Association of America, 
Chicago, 5 days 
2. Trade Association of Advertising Distributors, Baltimore, 
3 days 
3. Congress of Roumanian Orthodox Diocese of America, 
Philadelphia, 3 days 
4. National Amateur Press Association, Boston, 3 days 
Ohio Association of Scientific Angling Clubs, Cleveland, 
2 days 
Women’s Overseas Service League, Cleveland, 4 days 
. American Furniture Designers Institute, Furniture Mart, 
Chicago, 2 weeks 
American Furniture Institute of Furniture Club of Amer- 
ica, Furniture Mart, Chicago, 2 weeks 
American Furniture Mart, Summer Market, Furniture 
Mart, Chicago, 2 weeks 
American Osteopathic Association and American Osteo- 
pathic Society of Opthalmology and Otolaryngology, 
Chicago, 5 days 
British Chess Federation Congress, Blackpool, England, 
2 weeks 
International Hospital Association, Paris, 1 week 
National Costumers Association, Cleveland, 3 days 
National Retail Furniture Association, Furniture Mert, 
Chicago, 2 weeks 
Open Golf Championship, Carnoustie, Scotland, 5 days 
Pacific Northwest Institute of International Relations, 
Portland, 10 days 
Summer Furniture Market, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
2 weeks 
Third World Advertising Convention, Paris, 1 week 
6. Royal Agricultural Show, Wolverhampton, England, 5 
days 
8. American Academy of Periodontology, Atlantic City. 3 
days 
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June, 1937 





Haiti proclaimed by Toussaint, 1801. U. S. annexed 
Hawail, 1898. 


Tuurspay. St. Edgar’s Day. Low point of de- 

8 pression according to Dow-Jones averages, 1932. 

" Liberty Bell cracked, 1835, tolling for John Mar- 

shall’s funeral. Birthday of Count Zeppelin of airship 
fame. Great fire at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 1892. 


Fripay. Argentine Independence Day. A. M. 

j Byers Co. incorporated, 1903. Birthday of Elias 

" Howe, inventor; W. D. Anderson of the Bibb 

Manufacturing Co.; George Stephenson, locomotive 

builder; Daniel Guggenheim, financier and founder of 

Guggenheim Fund for Aviation. Braddock’s defeat, 
near Ft. Duquesne, 1755. 


SaturDAY. Wyoming Admission Day. Birth- 

| 0 day of John Calvin; William Blackstone, father 
" of English law; Donald Richberg, of the late 
N.R.A.; Sir Arthur Helps, maxim maker. Westing- 
house patented his airbrake, 1868. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway formed by consolidation, 1854. 


Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. incorporated, 1905. 
Paper money issued in new small size, 1929. Bryan’s 
famous free-silver speech, 1896. Washburn Crosby Co. 
incorporated, 1889. World’s first merchant submarine 
reached America from Germany, 1916. Canadian 
Parliament passed copyright bill, 1900. 
Sunpay. Birthday of Robert Bruce of Scotland; 
1] Clarence Buddington Kelland, writer; John 
*" Quincy Adams; John Wanamaker, merchant. 
U. S. Marine Corps organized, 1798. Birthday of 
Austin Corbin who converted Coney Island into a 
pleasure resort. Alexander Hamilton mortally wounded 
in duel with Aaron Burr, 1804. 


Monpay. Hargreaves patented spinning jenny, 

| ? 1770. Samuel Slater’s cotton mill set in motion 
" at Pawtucket—first American factory, 1793. 
Birthday of Kodak’s George Eastman; Josiah Wedge- 
wood, king of potters; Sir William Osler, Canadian phy- 
sician; Benjamin Altman, New York merchant. Peace 


of Villafranca, 1859. 
] % ered by Schoolcraft, 1832. Birthday of Sidney 

* Webb, economist. Ordinance for the government 
of the territory northwest of the Ohio River enacted 
by Congress, 1787. 


14 Wepnespay. Bastille Day in France. Birthday 
= 


Tuespay. Source of Mississippi River discov- 


of Senator Arthur Capper, publisher; H. G. 
Atwood of Allied Mills. Sherman Act approved, 
1890. Weston completed a walk from (Continued on page 55) 


EETINGS AND EVENTS 


Pacific Northwest Medical Association, Great Falls, 
Mont., 3 days 
American Society of Oral Surgeons and Exodontists, 
Atlantic City, 2 days 
. Cricket, Eton vs. Harrow, London, 2 days 
Northwestern Furniture Manufacturers Association, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Southern Wholesale Confectioners Association, New 
Orleans 
Special Agents Association of Pacific Northwest, Seattle 
10. American Academy of Restorative Dentistry, Atlantic 
City, 2 days 
British Festival of Youth, London 
Four Hundredth Anniversary of Honourable Artillery 
Company, London 
Lutheran Laymen’s League, Chicago, 2 days 
11. Housewares Manufacturers Association, New York City, 
1 week 
12. American Dental Assistants Association, Atlantic City, 5 
days 
American Dental Association, Atlantic City, 5 days 
American Dental Hygienists Assn. Atlantic City, 5 days 
American Optometric Association, Rochester, N. Y. 
American Urological Association, Los Angeles, 3 days 
Indiana Association of Photographers, Indianapolis, 2 days, 
International Society of Osteopathic Opthalmology and 
Otolaryngology, Chicago 
National Confectionery Salesmens Association of America, 
Atlantic City, 4 days 
National Retail Hardware Association, Los Angeles, 4 days 
Royal Sanitary Institute Health Exhibition, Birmingham, 
England, 6 days 
13. Great Yorkshire Centenary Agricultural Show, York, 
England, 3 days 
15. British Medical Association Meeting, Belfast, 10 days 
16. Amateur Athletic Association Championships, London, 
England, 2 days 
Portland Fleet Weeks, Portland, Oregon, 2 weeks 


—) 


we 






17. Associated General Contractors of America, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C. 
Pacific Northwest Archery Tournament, Seattle, 2 days 
Retail Furniture Dealers of Oregon, Portland 
State Haymakers Association of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
18. Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers Association, Tri-State Shoe 
Mart, Pittsburgh, 3 days 
19. Graduate Medical Course, Seattle, 6 days 
International Baby Chick Association, Baltimore, 4 days 
Saskatoon Industrial Exhibition, Saskatoon, Sask., Can- 
ada, 6 days 
Lions Clubs, 1937 Convention of International Association, 
Chicago, 4 days 
21. American Society of Civil Engineers, Detroit, 3 days 
International Shorthand Congress, London, 4 days 
22. Eleventh World’s Dairy Congress, Berlin, Germany, 1 wk. 
Ohio Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Cedar 
Point, Ohio, 2-days J 
23. National Standard Parts Association, Detroit 
24. Cricket, England vs. New Zealand, Manchester, 3 days 
Lawn Tennis, Davis Cup Challenge, Wimbledon, near 
London, 3 days 
5. National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, 
Philadelphia, 4 days 
26. International Association of Clothing Designers, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
Merchandise Mart Women’s, Children’s, Infants’ Wear 
and Accessories Show, Chicago, 2 weeks 
National Association of Music Merchants, New York City, 
4 days 
National Piano Manufacturers Association of America, 
New York City, 4 days 
National Wall Paper Wholesalers Association, N. Y. City 
Royal Agricultural Society of England Show, Wolver- 
hampton, 5 days 
27. National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, 
Philadelphia, 4 days 
. Navy Weeks, Manchester, England, 2 weeks 


= 


20. 


2 
or 








(Continued from page 28) 


on sale in the Fifth Avenue, New 
York, unit of the chain. The new 
dog food stock moved with alac- 
rity. This simple device was em- 
ployed—a census of dogs was 
made by chain scouts in ten dif- 
ferent sections of the same city. 
The most dogs were seen by the 
census takers in the immediate 
vicinity of the chain’s Fifth Ave- 
nue store. Similar tests were made 
in other cities with the result that 
in certain stores in certain sec- 
tions of large cities, higher-priced 
dog foods and supplies made their 
appearance and became best sell- 
ers. It is no secret that chain buy- 
ers and merchandisers intensively 
watch, test and analyze the mar- 
keting possibilities for each retail 
unit and know when to, or when 
not to, encourage a manufacturer 
to hope for a nation-wide sale of 
his product. 

Variety chains always have sold 
great quantities of low-priced cot- 
‘ton towels. When the price limit 
was raised manufacturers saw 
what they thought was the great 
opportunity to develop new outlets 
for vast quantities of higher- 
priced, better-quality towels. In- 
variably chains had sold the low- 
priced towels unwrapped on open 
counters, and the manufacturers 
saw no reason why the better-qual- 
ity towels should not sell in the 
same way. The idea was that wom- 
en not only liked to look at towels, 
but insisted upon feeling them. “If 
you'll give your higher-priced 
towels to us wrapped in, say, cello- 
phane, you may not get as big a 
profit per sale but you’ll make up 
for that in volume,” said the chain 
buyers. Today, under the new 
price policies, better-quality towels 
have a tremendous sale in the vari- 
ety chains but they are wrapped 
in transparent packaging. The 
lower-priced towels sell as before. 
Tests conducted in the chain units 
demonstrated this fact—purchas- 
ers of higher-priced towels insist 
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How to Sell the Variety Chains 


upon seeing them but they also in- 
sist upon buying towels which have 
not been touched by others, while 
purchasers of the lower-priced ar- 
ticles appear not to be so fastidi- 
ous and want to feel the towels 
they buy. And it is chiefly because 
purchasers of higher-priced items 
object to buying something which 
many strangers have touched that 
a great many variety-chain items 
today are wrapped. 

In the matter of standardiza- 
tion of products, sheets may be 
cited. For years old-line stores 
were compelled to carry in stock 
(if they aimed to serve all tastes) 
more than thirty different types of 
sheets. Variety chains could see no 
point in stocking up to that ex- 
tent. Therefore buyers studied the 
more than thirty different types of 
sheets and reduced them to six 
standard numbers in which were 
embodied the best features found 
in the thirty. Manufacturers were 
given chain-store specifications to 
work on, and along with them, 
heavy orders for the standard 
varieties. To accomplish this chain 
buyers went into every detail of 
sheet manufacture, kind of thread, 
thread count, finish, amount of 
filling, size with hem, amount of 
shrinkage and‘every other detail. 
This they also do with shirts, the 
specifications for which cover, 
among other points, the type and 
number of buttons, collar, shape, 
stiffening and cut of the tail. 
More recently, in keeping with the 
trade-up policy, better-quality, 
higher-priced sheets are enclosed 
in transparent wrappings. 

One of the most noticeable new 
developments in variety-chain dis- 
plays is the increasing number of 
items attached to display cards. 
The counters in variety-chain 
units are laden with small articles 
displayed in 3-, 4-, and 5-color 
cards, with a selling slogan on 
each card. As fast and as far as it 
is possible to do so, the chains are 








eliminating the display of items in 
bulk and resorting to individu- 
alized card displays. Wherever 
practical, manufacturers are ad- 
vised by buyers to card their mer- 
chandise as attractively as possi- 
ble. Selling tests conducted over a 
period of years in the variety 
chains dictate this merchandising 
practice and manufacturers read- 
ily fall in line with the results of 
the tests. And from the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint, let’s see how 
the card-display method works 
out. The chains have always car- 
ried hairpins, hair curlers and 
other items in this line of notions. 
Formerly they were displayed 
loose in counter compartments. 
Today they are displayed on 
cards, each card a sales unit, and 
in this arrangement they are best 
sellers in the notion line. 

Only recently several of the 
larger chains introduced a new 
type of hairpin suited to bobbed 
hair. The distinctive feature about 
it was the variety of colors avail- 
able—brown pins for hair of that 
color, blonde and gray pins for 
hair of those shades. They are 
manufactured by the Sta-Rite 
Hair Pin Company, of Shelbyville, 
Indiana, and sold under the brand, 
Blend-Rite Coiffure Pins. On each 
3-color card are twenty-four pins, 
and not only are full directions 
given for the proper use of the 
pins but this selling point is played 
up on the cards: “Bend It Back 
and See It Snap.” Chain buyers 
knew that it would prove a fast- 
selling line and insisted that the 
selling pace could be maintained «s 
long as the pins were sold on 
cards. And Blend-Rite was a brand 
name which told the story of the 
new features offered by the pin. 
But it was necessary to impress 
this brand upon the memories of 
women. A test was made—the same 
pins were sold loose in one counter 
compartment; in the adjoining 
compartment they were sold on 
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cards. The cards sold about 150 
per cent better than the loose pins. 
This indicated that women pre- 
ferred the carded product. But 
this was not a sufficient test. An- 
other was arranged. Only the 
loose pins were displayed on coun- 
ters. Women refused to buy them 
in the bulk and asked if the store 
did not carry the Blend-Rite 
brand. Whereupon the card pins 
were brought from under the 
counter and sold, and sold at a 
price higher than customers usu- 
ally paid for the item. These tests 
proved certain important chain- 
merchandising theories as follows: 

Women had become familiar 
with the Blend-Rite brand, and de- 
manded it because the pins were 
carded; even though they were 
tossed into bureau drawers the 
card was there to remind women 
of the brand. 

The card plan dovetailed with 
chain-store selling policies. Certain 
directions were necessary to insure 
proper use of this new type of pin. 
The printed directions on the cards 
eliminated loss of selling time and 
effort by salesgirls who, if instruc- 
tions had not been printed on the 
cards, would have been compelled in 
most instances to explain them to 
customers. 

Instead of picking out five cents 
worth of pins from a loose display, 
customers were obliged to buy a 
card of pins. The quantity and 
price of each purchase was fixed 
in units. Thus sales volume was in- 
creased. 

Card displays fitted precisely 
into the chain selling principle “see 
it—feel it—buy it.” The trick of 
calling the produce coiffure pins, 
rather than hairpins, tied in nicely 
with the chains’ program for put- 
ting over higher-priced, better- 
quality merchandise to the new 
type of customers now invading 
the chain units. 

On many occasions buyers for 
variety chains have sat in with 
manufacturers to adapt,. improve 
and even invent items without which 
chains could not go on selling to 
millions of old customers and more 
millions of new ones. 
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**Typewriteable 
Address Cards’’ 
make costly ad- 
dress embossing 
machines un- 
necessary. 


“$125 Model”’ is 
five times faster 
than any ad- 
dressing ma- 
chineinits price 
class. 


“Liquid Inker’’ 
makes Elliott 
addressesdry 
quickly on any 
paper surface. 


Elliott makes 
the only endless 
web high speed 
machines to ad- 
dress and print 
Utility Bills, 


**Cardvertiser.”’ 
The only ma- 
chine in the 
world that both 
prints and ad- 
dresses cards. 


‘“‘Double Head” 
Addresser pro- 
duces duplicate 
sets of address- 
ed forms with- 
out use of car- 
bon paper. 


“*Flat Pad’’ Ad- 
dresser does 
away with ad- 
dresscard masks 
when printing 
sections of ad- 
dresses. 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 
INDUSTRY 





The “Swinging 
Tabs” cause any 
address card to 
automatically 
print or skip as 
tabbed. 


“Statistograph” 
is the only ma- 
chine that prints 
addresses and 
statistics simul- 
taneously. 


*“*‘Auto Form 
Feeder’ auto- 
matically feeds 
and addresses 
forms without 
using air suction 
orrunningtapes. 


**Margin Ad- 
dresser’ at $1750 
out-performs 
competing ma- 
chines costing 
$4700 to $7780. 


“*Sealaddresser”” 
fastens a pre- 
addressed seal 
over the open 
edges of circu- 
lars. 


‘‘Automatic Ad- 
dress Selecting 
Attachment’ 

permitting up 
to 300 Selector 
Pins. Competi- 
tion limit is 48. 


Write on business letterhead for book ‘“The Dawn of a New Day in the Addressing Machine 


Industry.”’ It describes the above 13 inventions and 55 other Elliott inventions. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 


153 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
In Canada, 640 Craig Street West, Montreal 





ADDRESSING MACHINE OWNERS—If your 
present address plates are not the typewriteable 
kind, it is very easy to change to the Elliott type- 
writeable cards because your present addressing 
system has a trade-in value. The cost of changing 
to typewriteable address cards, including filing 
equipment, figures only lc per address, plus the 
cost of the new Elliott Addressing Machine. 

















RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY, INC. 


AIR EXPRESS, the one complete, 
super-swift, nation-wide way to ship. 
Delivers day and night in the United 
States and Canada. Also to Honolulu, 
Latin-America and the Far East. Cost 
low. Prompt pick-up and delivery. For 
service or information, phone the nearest 
office of RAILWAY EXPRESS. 
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success of the: product. Also dis- 
carded are the advantages of the 
plants, both natural and acquired. 

Hence it is significant that most 
of the mergers that have justified 
the hopes of their promoters, have 
preserved the bulk of the physical 
properties of the consolidated com- 
panies. Thus the merger holds on 
to all of the values it has bought. 
What is more, it acquires a fine, 
decentralized set-up, which despite 
the increased size of the organiza- 
tion, enables it to maintain a flex- 
ible system of operation. 

International Harvester Com- 
pany is a merger that followed this 
plan. Its plants, turning out scores 
of products, are located in several 
states and in a number of foreign 
countries. Thus the company does 
not suffer from the rigidity that 
would hamper it if all its plants 
were concentrated in one area. 
Wherever possible General Elec- 
tric has continued the plants that 
it has acquired. It has units in al- 
most every part of the country. 

Westinghouse is also ideally de- 
centralized. Its set-up is divisional. 
Its plants, which are located in 
several states, are devoted for the 
most part to the manufacture of 
one thing. For example, its meter 
division is in Newark, New Jersey, 
its porcelain division in Derry, 
Pennsylvania, its elevator division 
in Chicago, its X-Ray Division in 
Long Island City, New York, its 
radio division in Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, and so on. Thus the 
far-flung Westinghouse organiza- 
tion has almost as much flexibility 
as any small business. 

There is nothing new about de- 
centralization. The chemical indus- 
try was attaining flexibility 
through decentralization back in 
the last century. 

So it is not surprising that one 
of the youngest concerns in this in- 
dustry should be a foremost prac- 
titioner of decentralization—the 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. 
This company is decentralized 





Decentralizing for Flexibility 


against every possible contingency. 
When increasing business made it 
necessary for the concern to build 
another plant, logic seemed to dic- 
tate that it be erected beside the 
original plant at Terre Haute, 
Indiana. Instead, the company de- 
cided on Peoria, Illinois. This pro- 
vided a duplicate plant in another 
state which would be ready to con- 
tinue manufacturing in case the 
Terre Haute plant were rendered 
inoperative by fire, flood or other 
catastrophes. Commercial Solvents 
processes are based on the use of 
bacteria. Bacteria sometimes be- 
comes diseased and cannot be used. 
In such a case, the disease might 
spread to an adjacent plant, there- 
by greatly increasing the difficul- 
ties, whereas it would not be likely 
to reach as far as Peoria. 

To protect themselves further 
against anything that might hap- 
pen, Commercial Solvents origi- 
nated a new type of bacteria for 
use in Peoria. It was discovered 
that this new bacteria preferred to 
work on molasses, whereas the origi- 
nal bacteria worked on corn. This 
gave the company flexibility even 
as to its raw material. 

When the company expanded 
into the making of alcohol as one 
of its main products, it bought es- 
tablished distilleries. These were 
located near sources of raw ma- 
terial, near New Orleans and in 
California. Although Solvents has 
continued its expansion policy, it 
would be hard to find a more flex- 
ible manufacturing set-up today 
anywhere. 

The chemical industry attains 
flexibility in another way—through 
the use of what are known as pilot 
plants. These are small-scale manu- 
facturing units where new products 
are made until they demonstrate 
their salability. When a new prod- 
uct shows that it will sell in quan- 
tity, its production is moved to a 
regular plant. In this way no great 
financial risk is hazarded on a new 
product until it is proven. 
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July Day by Day 
(Continued from page 51) 


New York to San Francisco, 3,895 miles, in 105 days 
and 5 hours, 1909. Commodore M. C. Peary secured 
his famous interview with the Mikado of Japan, opening 
way to commercial relations, 1853. Northern Life 
Insurance Co. incorporated, 1906. Gold discovered in 
what is now Helena, Mont., 1864. France declared war 
on Germany, 1870. 


Tuurspay. St. Swithin’s Day. American Cut- 

] A lery Manufacturers’ Association organized, 1933. 

" Birthday of Rembrandt Van Rijn; W. C. Whit- 

ney, capitalist; Lord Northcliffe, English publisher. 

U. S. Glass Co. formed, 1891. First issue of Printers’ 
Ink Weekly, 1888. 


Fripay. District of Columbia organized, 1790. 
| Hudson Bay Mines, Ltd., incorporated, 1909. 
* Cerro Gordo Mines Co. incorporated, 1914. First 
issue of Beloit, Wis., News, 1883. Birthday of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, painter; Roald Amundsen, explorer; 
Floyd Gibbons, newscaster; Mary Baker Eddy, Chris- 
tian Scientist; Theodore N. Vail, telephone executive; 
Ivy L. Lee, publicist. Guardian Life Insurance Co. be- 
gan business, 1860. D.R. Averill patented ready mixed 
paint, 1867. Opening of Seminole, Okla., oil field, 1926. 
First radio telephone service, 1920—Long Beach to 
Santa Catalina. 


SaturDay. Birthday of John Jacob Astor, 1763. 

| ] First issue of London Punch, 1841. Center Texas 

*" Watermelon Festival opens. First successful 

experiment in photographing stars, 1850. King’s Col- 

lege (Columbia University) opened, 1754. Royal family 

of Britain changed its name to Windsor twenty years 
ago. First steam ferry boat crossed Hudson. 


Sunpay. Birthday of William Makepeace 

| # Thackeray (1811-1863). Conway Piano Co. in- 

* corporated, 1905. Western Electric Co. organ- 

ized, 1881. Wall-type telephone introduced in Meriden, 
Conn., 1878. 


Monpay. Birthday of Samuel Colt, firearms 

| q inventor; Charles H. Mayo, surgeon; Joseph H. 
*" Appel, Wanamaker executive. Samuel Cunard 
brought his first ship to Boston, 1840. Railroad from 
Baltimore to Wilmington opened one hundred years ago. 


Turespay. American Bankers’ Association or- 
20 ganized, 1875. Birthday of Petrarch; Howard 
" Thurston, magician; E. L. Cord, auto manufac- 
turer. Finish Independence Day. The Bell Telephone 
Co. of New York organized, 1878, later becoming 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. First recorded 
baseball game with paid admissions, 1858. Birthday of 
American Institute of Christian Sociology, 1893. In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp. incorporated, 1925. First rail- 
road train entered Washington, D. C., 1835. Confeder- 
ate Congress met, 1861. 


Wepnespay. Belgian Independence Day. Print- 

21 ing Equipment Association four years old. 

*" Crucible Steel Co. of America incorporated, 

1900. First issue of Editor and Publisher, 1884. Birth- 
day of John Pecard, inventor of surveyor’s transit. 


Tuurspay. Pilgrims sailed in the “Speedwell” 

2? from Holland for England, whence they were 
* later to embark for America, 1620. Albany, 

N. Y., incorporated, 1886. American Safety Razor Co. 
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incorporated, 1919. American Cyanide Co. incorpor- 
ated, 1907. Birthday of Gregor Johann Mendel, famed 
for the Mendelian Law of Inheritance, 1822; Thomas 
E. Wilson, packer; Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 


rr 


detective, 1775; General Food Company’s C. M. 

" Chester; Isaac M. Singer, sewing machine in- 

ventor and manufacturer. Burt’s typographer patent- 
ed, 1829, the first typewriter. 


24 SaTuRDAY. Salt Lake City founded, 1847. De- 
e 


23 Fripay. Birthday of Vidocq, famous French 


troit settled by Cadillac, 1701. Birthday of 

Alexander Dumas, the elder; Simon Bolivar, 
great South American hero; Sherlock Holmes who died 
this year; Amelia Earhart Putnam. Ninety years ago 
Richard March Hoe patented the rotary press. 


Sunpay. Birthday of Kenosha, Wis., founded, 
25 1835. Birthday of Philip R. Allen, paper manu- 
" facturer; David Belasco, producer; Maxfield 
Parrish, painter. Edison Industrial Works incorporat- 
ed, 1890. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. incorporated, 
1923. Ohio State Life Insurance Co. began business, 
1906. Postal Savings Banks authorized, 1910. Louis 
Bleriot flew across the English Channel in a monoplane, 
1909. 


Monpay. Birthday of Charles Butterworth, 

26 movie and radio comedian; Isaac Babbitt, in- 

* ventor of Babbitt metal; George B. Cortelyou, 

financier; George Bernard Shaw. Addressograph first 

put into production, 1893. The U. S. Post Office estab- 
lished, 1775. 


Tuespay. Bank of England launched, 1694. 

2] Site of Schenectady, N. Y., purchased from the 

" Indians, 1661. Aeolian Co. incorporated, 1887. 

Heliograph invented by Edison, 1890. Alaska organ- 
ized as a territory, 1868. 


WepNEspAy. World War began, 1914. Peru 

28 Independence Day. First oil well in U. S. drilled 

* at Titusville, Pa., 1859. Birthday of Allis- 

Chalmers’ M. W. Babb, manufacturer; Pittsburgh’s 

merchant, Wilson S. Arbuthnot. U. S. Patent Office 
established, 1826. Robespierre guillotined, 1794. 


Tuurspay. Nash Motor Co. organized, 1916. 

29 St. Olaf’s Day celebrated in Norway. Birthday 

* of Mussolini. Continental Clay Co. incorporat- 

ed, 1920. Aluminum Co. of America incorporated, 

1925. First newspaper west of Alleghenies, the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, established, 1786. 


Fripay. Birthday of William T. Adams; Henry 

: Ford; General Smedley D. Butler; Thorstein B. 

* Veblen, economist. English Accountants’ Insti- 

tute established, 1870. First patent in the U. S. issued, 

1790. First American legislative assembly met, James- 
town, Va., 1619. 


SaturpDAy. Patent issued, 1870, to Hawkins for 
3] making potash. American Window Glass Co. 
* incorporated, 1899. Philadelphia mint coined 
first U.S. gold, 1777. New Orleans fire, 1920. Birthday 
of Sebastian Kresge, merchant; E. N. Hurley, manufac- 
turer; John Ericsson, inventor. Annual statement and 
anti-trust affidavit due, Missouri, domestic and foreign 
corporations. In Nebraska, annual report of foreign 
corporations due. In North Dakota, corporation re- 
ports due from both domestic and foreign corporations. 
Oklahoma annual license tax report due from both 
foreign and domestic corporations. U.S. federal annual 
capital stock report due during July. 
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Allen-A silk hosiery purchased. A 
Lux demonstrator was on hand to 
help promote the sale, and the soap 
company cooperated in several 
ways in making it a success. This 
sale was planned and the merchan- 
dise for it purchased, months in 
advance. 

This spring the company bought 
a carload of porch gliders and 
planned a sale carefully timed for 
the week when the weather would 
encourage people to begin deco- 
rating their front porches. Long 
before the sale clerks began asking 
customers if they planned to buy 
a new porch glider, making out 
prospect cards and telling glider 
prospects of the planned sale. 

Every sale is a planned event, 
carefully staged and arranged in 
advance. Once, during a special 
sale of dresses, every woman em- 
ployee in the store wore a dress 
similar to the ones on sale; clerks 
from every department mentioned 
the dresses to each customer served, 
and if the customer appeared inter- 
ested, a card was made out for the 
customer to take to the dress de- 
partment. Forty dozen dresses were 
sold during this one-day sale. After- 
wards clerks were permitted, if they 
so desired, to buy the dresses they 
had worn at cost. If they did not 
want them the dresses were laun- 
dered and sold at reduced prices to 
customers who knew they had been 
worn once. 

Paul M. Garver manages the 
furniture department and adver- 
tising and sales-promotion depart- 
ment. He enjoys the furniture de- 
partment most. “Advertising re- 
quires the spending of money, and 
you don’t always know when or 
how it is coming back. But when I 
sell furniture I know we have made 
a profit and have helped a customer 
make a better home,” he says. On 
all buying trips he takes his wife 
with him and frequently defers to 
her judgment in selecting uphol- 
stered furniture to be sold in the 


World's Greatest Country Store 


Garver store. “One of the weak- 
nesses of many stores,” said Mr. 
Garver, “is the lack of competent 
women to aid in selection of stocks. 
In 95 per cent of the cases in retail 
selling, it is the woman who makcs 
the final decision, so it is only log:- 
cal that a woman should be con- 
sulted when stocks are bought.” 

The store carries a large selec- 
tion of all kinds of furniture. On 
attractive tables there is a large 
selection of lamps, each one wired 
so the customer may see at a glance 
how it will appear when lighted. 
This may seem a small detail but 
often prospective buyers in other 
stores are asked to buy a lamp 
without seeing how it looks when 
illuminated. When _ this 
visited the department recently 
there were nineteen styles of kitchen 
breakfast sets on display at one 
end of the furniture department, 
more than thirty living-room suites, 
and still more bedroom suites as 
well as countless chairs, tables and 
occasional pieces. 

“The biggest change made in our 
furniture business,” said Paul 
Garver, “is that we now take used 
furniture in trade on new goods. 
We can sell all the trade-ins we take 
although we make no sales effort on 
this used merchandise. It sells it- 
self, without refinishing or repair- 
ing, and at a reasonable profit, and 
is a big factor in helping sell new 
furniture. Unlike many furniture 
stores, all stock is plainly priced, 
each item with its own tag, and 
these prices are not chiseled under 
any circumstances.” 

Recently a valued customer paid 
cash for a manure spreader. He 
also wanted to buy a Frigidaire, 
which was priced at $168. The 
farmer had been shopping and had 
learned of a nearby store where he 
could buy the same refrigerator for 
$140. He offered spot cash to 
Garver Brothers. They wanted his 
business, hated to see such a good 
customer go elsewhere, but they 
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FOLKS—Meet the Family! 


HERE IS PETULANT PEG: She may be one of a dozen 
girls in your office and plant. ‘The whole day through she 
sniffles and sniffs, her thinking is poluted with whys and ifs,” 
as you can see from her likeness in “Our Family Album,” 
she isn’t the kind people envy. 


But, HAPPY JACK: He’s the sort that the whole world 
loves. He’s a regular fellow. ‘“‘While others complain, he 
works with a grin; somehow he is finished before they begin!”’ 


“OUR FAMILY ALBUM” 


Something New and Different for Building 


Teamwork in an Organization 





... There are twenty-six different albums in the series, each 
containing three pen and picture descriptions of workers found 
in every business organization. Pay envelope size; printed in 
two colors on good paper ... good-humored, human, pointed, 
effective ... something employees will take home and show to 
the family ... something to make them think. 





Let Your Employees See Them- 
selves As Others See Them 


Get them laughing at themselves and it 
won’t be long until a new spirit of friendli- 
ness will be in evidence. And, best of all, the 
cost is trifling—five cents a pay day per 
employee, if you have less than one hundred; 
not even that if you have more. 


Send Today for Free Samples 


and Prices 


Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


~~ 
_ 








There are three 
members of the 
family pic- 
tured in each 
album— 


Albums are cut 
lo fit a pay en- 
velope or may 
be used as a 
stuffer with 
bulletin. 
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NO METAL TOPS TO DENT, 
BEND, CORRODE OR SCRATCH 


Vul-Cot—-for every wastebasket need. Light 
enough to be handled easily. No sharp 
edges. Solid sides and bottom. Constructed 
throughout of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized 


Fibre with super-strong, double- 
rolled fibre top. NO SOFT 
FIBRE. No metal top to dent, 
rust or lose its finish. A size and 






shape to meet every 
business need. Colors 
to match office fur- 
nishings. 

At Stationers 


and Office 
Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 








STAINLESS STEEL PENS 


+z Last Longer 

+z Are Economical 

4z Do Not Rust or Corrode 

+z SAVE YOU MONEY 
Gillott Stainless Steel Pens are not 
just ordinary pens—pens that your 
employees will use a week and then 
discard. They’re the most econom- 
ical pens in use today—standard in 
the largest banks, schools, business 
and industrial concerns. And why? 
Because they’re made of Stainless 
Steel—“Pioneer Pens of this ma- 
terial” —specially treated to retain 
its properties. They’re impervious 
to stain, corrosion, acids and cli- 
matic conditions. Glass-smooth 
over any paper surface. THEY 
WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
10c in stamps will bring you a 
sample assortment of 6 pens. Use 
the coupon below. 


Alfred Field & Co., Inc. 


93 Chambers Street 
New York, N. Y. 





Aurrep Fietp & Co., Inc., 93 Chambers St., 
New York. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is 10c in stamps, 
please send me samples of Gillott’s Stainless 
Steel Pens. 

















explained that it would be unfair 
to dozens of other customers who 
had paid $168 for the refriger- 
ator to sell it to him for less. The 
customer went away to buy the 
refrigerator for $140, knowing full 
well that the other store had cut 
the price, but still understanding 
that Garver Brothers, who usually 
are lower-priced than other stores, 
hold to a price once it has been 
fixed. 

To check prices, to gather new 
ideas, to keep in touch with display 
and merchandising methods, vari- 
ous executives of the store make it 
a rule to go on a shopping trip 
once a month. On these trips they 
may go to Canton, to Cleveland, 
to Columbus, or to nearby Akron, 
Coshocton, or Massillon. 

Philip A. Garver, the company’s 
treasurer, explained why their 
prices are lower. He said, “Our 
building has long since been charg- 
ed off. We carry it at one dollar. 
We owe no money, other than cur- 
rent bills payable. Our salaries are 
lower, our overhead lower and we 
have no rent or high carrying 
charges to pay. Our prices must 
compete and we are satisfied with a 
smaller mark-up than many mer- 
chants.” 

Mr. Garver explained that his 
company believes in modern meth- 
ods, yet will not spend a lot of 
money just to throw out old equip- 
ment which is still good. Their 
books are audited by a firm of pub- 
lic accountants, and costs and ex- 
penses are carefully recorded. They 
know just where they stand at all 
times. I asked him what his bad 
debt losses were. He reached in a 
desk drawer, took out the auditor’s 
statement, went to a Monroe cal- 
culating machine and made a quick 
calculation. “Point, nought, four, 
four, eight,” he answered, remark- 
ing, by way of emphasis, that this 
figure was less than 14 of 1 per 
cent. 

At the close of the fiscal year 
inventories totaled $118,799. At 
a peak, just before a big selling 
season, this figure might go as high 
as $200,000, he said. Garver 
Brothers buy carefully, but they 





do not believe in the current craze 
for turnover. They prefer to keep 
the goods a trifle longer and make 
a sale than to miss sales just to 
keep down inventory and speed 
turnover. They believe that when a 
customer drives miles to visit their 
store that they ought to be able to 
provide him with his wants. 

In the grocery department, 
which is a model of whiteness, order 
and cleanliness, we find a wide 
assortment of high-grade grocer- 
ies, plus all kinds of home-grown, 
home-cooked or home-processed 
food products. “We will buy any 
produce a farmer brings in,” ex- 
plains Mr. Miller, manager of this 
department, as he points out home- 
made sausages, butter, and offers 
a slice of particularly delicious 
Ohio-made, Swiss-type cheese, 
which the store sells over a wide 
area and which is produced nearby. 

The grocery department offers 
a never-ending variety of specials. 
Various items such as shelled nuts 
are packed in glassine or cellophane 
bags and stacked for display by 
employees, thus turning difficult-to- 
display products into tempting 
sales-makers. Demonstrations are 
welcomed, and the management is 
quick to cooperate with manufac- 
turers in staging special events. In 
one sale they sold eighteen hun- 
dred packages of Cracker Jack and 
twenty-five cases of marshmallows 
in one day. 

Standard promotion piece for 
Garver Brothers is a 15 by 22-inch 
circular or mailing broadside, vary- 
ing in number of pages according 
to the function advertised. Eleven 
of these mailings are planned for 
1937. In addition, special mailings 
of small sales, announcements of 
arrivals of special merchandise and 
swatch mailings are used, some- 
times on a mimeographed sheet, 
again in a printed folder. In the 
big broadsides, space is reserved 
for customers’ want ads which are 
printed free. In one broadside 
there are approximately sixty of 
these want advertisements. They 
offer everything from rooms to 
rent and work for farm hands to 
saddles, horses, eggs, fox hounds 
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and various other items for sale. 

The same circular announces a 
quilt show and features a couple 
of hundred items with prices and 
descriptions. Another circular tells 
about the anniversary sale, de- 
scribes four cake parties at which 
customers will receive ten fine cakes 
each day for four days ; announce- 
ment is made of an auction sale 
where such things as mattresses, 
tents, tables, bread boxes and cold- 
pack canners will be sold for 
“kash.” This kash is really a type 
of trading stamp which is given 
away with purchases in denomina- 
tions of from 25 cents to $5.00. 

The daily store bulletin, posted 
in the office and written by the 
president, Mr. Stanbarger, is an- 
other feature of Garver manage- 
ment. On this bulletin are shown the 
total sales for the day and a figure 
representing the estimated sales, or 
the day’s quota. The bulletin also 
shows the loss or gain for the day, 
loss or gain for the month so far, 
sales on corresponding day a year 
ago, daily average sales for the 
month, what the daily average sales 
should be, loss or gain in sales for 
the year so far, and sales for the 
same period of the previous year. 
There is also a weather report and 
a reconciliation for the “sales year 
ago.” 

The store keeps four trucks 
busy making deliveries which are 
free within a limited radius around 
Strasburg. Outside salesmen are 
employed to canvass prospects for 
such items as stokers, furnaces, re- 
frigerators, implements and mixed 
feeds for farm animals. Coupons 
are given with cash purchases, the 
coupons being redeemable in the 
store’s own merchandise. Customers 
in the store at lunch time are offered 
a free lunch—simple, plain, but 
wholesome food and good coffee 
without charge. 

That there is a splendid future 
for the small-town merchant who 
knows how to merchandise, who 
serves his public and stages spe- 
cial events to attract store traffic, 
seems proved by the steady, sound 
progress and fair profits made by 
this small town store. 
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A SECRETARY f 


WITH ¥ 


SIX HANDS! 


Unusual? Yes. Impossible? Not at all. We offer 
you, Mr. Executive, the services of your own best 
secretary—but with her capacity for producing 
good work tripled. Think of the additional per- 
sonal contacts you could make by letter—personal 
instructions to salesmen— personal collection 
letters that bring results. You can send as many 
personal letters as you wish— with Robotyper. 


SALES MANAGERS use it for bridging the gap 


between salesmen’s calls; for personal instruc- 
tions to salesmen; for presenting new products. 


CREDIT MANAGERS are enthusiastic about the 
increased ratio of returns in response to per- 
sonalized Robotyped letters. 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS are quick to see the 
advantages of hundreds of additional personal 
letters to customers and prospects. 

We want you to see Robotyper in operation. We 
want to tell you how it will fit into your business. 
Your request will bring full particulars at once. 


Equipped with Remington Noiseless, No. 11 
or other standard make of typewriter 


Robotyped Letters 
Are Read! 


Robotyper operates any 
standard make of type- 
writer. Its mechanism is 
simple—its operation, 
easy. Types 100 words 
a minute. 100 to 150 
average letters in an 
eight hour day. Operator 
has ample time for other 
duties. Battery of four, 
controlled by one oper- 
ator, quadruples pro- 
duction. 

— 


Robotyper , 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC., 3003 KOPPERS BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FINANCE 
RAW MATERIALS 
or FINISHED PRODUCTS 


right where they are 


It is not necessary to move your goods to 
secure Warehouse Receipts for use as 
collateral; ““Terminal” brings the Public 
Warehouse to the goods right where 
they are. 

This method of inventory financing is 
being used extensively by manufacturers 
and merchants everywhere because it is 
economical and convenient and does not 
interfere with normal business procedure. 


This 
32-Page 
Manual 
Free to 
Executives 








* TERMINAL * 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


268 Eleventh Ave., New York City 














Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 
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Ask for catalog of Sates IpEas. No 
obligation nor follow-up. 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CoO. 
Chicago 
“Maintaining Leadership in Better Sales 


2327 N. Crawford Ave. 


Cases for 35 Years’ 














WHERE TO BUY IT 


Turn now to this live department on 
pages 68-69. If you need anything 
not advertised in this issue, write 
and ask us where to get it. 

















(Continued from page 13) 


be made in favor of the company. 

The valuation of many items in 
the inventory is affected by the 
cost of processing in the plant. All 
finished goods are so affected, as 
are even raw materials when the 
cost of unloading, etc., is added to 
the inventory value. 

Most businesses accumulate 
from time to time quantities of 
products on which some mistake 
has been made in manufacturing, 
such as wrong size, wrong material, 
etc. Many times these are placed in 
stock on the assumption that some 
other customer may order this size 
in the future. However, such items 
should not be carried in inventory 
at cost. Regardless of whether the 
products are actually scrapped or 
not and even though the possible 
resale of the article is somewhat 
promising, it is entirely proper to 
reduce their value to that of scrap 
if the eventual sale is at all prob- 
lematical. 

It can rightly be contended that 
any adjustment of inventory values 
simply defers the payment of tax 
until some later period. However, 
interest on the amount of tax is a 
real saving. Also it is possible the 
undistributed-profits tax will not 
remain as a permanent provision. 

The average person’s conception 
of the distinction between real and 
personal property is somewhat 
vague. However, this distinction is 
well established in the law, and, of 
course, the legal interpretation 
should be used in reporting assess- 
ments for both real and personal 
property. 

The law defines real property as 
land and things fastened to the 
land or so bulky or heavy that they 
cannot readily be moved. Real 
property connotes immobility and 
personal property, mobility. Per- 
sonal property often changes its 
character and becomes real prop- 
erty when fastened to the floor. 

There is no question but that all 
buildings together with their at- 


Twenty Ways to Cut Taxes 





tachments and appurtenances are 
real property. In addition practi- 
cally all machinery in a plant is 
real property and should be so re- 
ported on the assessment. It is not 
necessary for the machine to be 
bolted to the floor if it is so heavy 
it cannot be easily moved (for ex- 
ample, a safe—unless it is on rollers 
and can easily be moved about). 
Parts to machinery are real prop- 
erty if the machine itself is realty 
(for example, mill rolls are still real 
property even though lying on the 
floor). Overhead traveling cranes 
are real property because these 
cannot easily be moved from the 
building. 

It would be advisable to go over 
your plant ledger and mark the 
various sheets with symbols indi- 
cating whether the equipment rep- 
resented is real or personal prop- 
erty. Thus the totals for real and 
personal property can be segre- 
gated for proper assessment. 

Some assets are right on the 
borderline between real and per- 
sonal property, and it is difficult to 
determine where the asset should be 
classified. In such cases there is no 
reason why the item should not be 
placed in the class having the most 
favorable tax rate; that is, assum- 
ing that convincing legal argu- 
ments can be presented to substan- 
tiate the classification made. In 
other words, if the real property 
rate is lower than the rate on per- 
sonal property, all borderline 
cases, where equal arguments can 
be presented on both sides, will lean 
toward real property. 

Ordinarily when it develops an 
improper deduction has been made 
for some previous year, the amount 
would be returned to income during 
the coming year. However, adding 
this to current income means that 
undistributed-profits tax would 
have to be paid on the amount 
whereas an amended return for the 
year when the deduction was made 
will subject the business to less tax. 
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"AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 


A clearing place for business and office management ideas, methods, short cuts and time- and 


money-saving plans. Readers are invited fo contribute descriptions of ideas which have been 
used and found helpful. For all items published we will pay $5.00 


A system which calls for the sorting and 
accumulating of bills of lading, with bulk 
filing once a month, has been installed at 
the Boston mail-order branch of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. This new system 
has been substituted for a method of filing 
which called for interweaving the bills of 
lading into a-3-month file cycle, after 
which the file was started anew. Whereas 
the old method required two girls work- 
ing practically full time—about $5,000 for 
a 3-year period, one clerk is reported to 
be doing the job now in about three hours 
a day, or at a cost of about $1,100 for a 
3-year period as against $5,000. 

In this particular Sears, Roebuck de- 
partment, there is no order file and no 
correspondence file. Frequently a customer 
fills out one of the mail-order catalog 
blanks and sends it in together with a let- 
ter asking questions which the company 
must answer. When this is done the carbon 
copy of the dictated reply, the customer’s 
original letter and order, and such pack- 
ing instructions as were made out, are all 
enclosed in an envelope and put in the 
package going to the customer. The only 
record of the transaction kept by the com- 
pany is the bill of lading which is filed. 

Now this bill of lading, instead of going 
into an ordinary file, merely is sorted into 
a Sorter Graf and accumulated for a 
whole month. Then the entire month’s 
volume is bulk-filed in a matter of minutes, 
and the sorting is begun afresh for an- 
other month. 


2. Mail-Delivery Cart 


An interoffice, mail-delivery cart has 
proved a time saver and money saver for 
the San Francisco branch office of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., advertising agency. 
Mounted on four noiseless casters, the 
cart consists of twenty-one compart- 
ments, one for each of the agency depart- 
ments such as accounting, etc., and sepa- 
rate compartments for the outgoing mail 
for branch offices, magazines, newspapers, 
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cuts, art work and other material to be 
filed. 

Walter Perkins, the mail clerk who 
originated the idea for this mail truck, 
wheels the truck over to the pile of mail 
as soon as it is delivered and sorts the 
mail into the various compartments. A 
large box at the end of the mail truck is 
for miscellaneous matter and very large 
packages. After mail has been sorted, Mr. 
Perkins pushes the mail truck to the vari- 
ous Offices, in each of which he delivers 
incoming mail and picks up outgoing mail 


Interoffice mail-delivery cart which has 
saved time for werkers in San Francisco 
office of MoCann-Erickson, Inc. 


and material to be filed. Following the 
delivery of the mail, Mr. Perkins proceeds 
to the mailing room where he removes 
magazines gathered from the various 
offices and files them in the magazine-fil- 
ing racks, makes a similar disposition of 
newspapers and cuts, and dispatches mail 
going out to branch offices. 


Comparatively small companies might 
well adopt the method used by the Bear 
Photo Service of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, in the interest of better relations 
between employers and employees. This 
company, which employs approximately 
one hundred workers, issues a one-page 
mimeographed house organ which is at- 
tached to employees’ pay checks on the 
first of each month. 

Each issue of the house organ, ap- 
propriately named The Cub, follows the 
same pattern. It consists of an editorial 
on some subject of general interest and 
value to all workers, a brief write-up of 
one member of the group of employees, 
and a number of short “personal” items 
about various employees of the company. 

For instance, one issue started off with 
an editorial on the subject of wage 
garnishment which contained some sound 
advice on how to avoid such an embar- 
rassing situation. The biographical sketch 
which followed concerned the woman in 
charge of the cutting department who had 
been born in Silesia and lived in France, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany before 
coming to the United States. The personal 
items concerned births, deaths, illnesses, 
marriages, staff additions, notices of 
meetings and a bit of friendly gossip. 

According to Albert A. Hansen, presi- 
dent, the house organ, although simple 
and inexpensive, does much toward pro- 
moting harmony within the organization. 


4. Voucher Checks 


Although the voucher-check system has 
long been used for accounts payable by 
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communities chosen. 


SERIE IE EE EE EE IE IEE I KE I KE EE KE IE 
A CAREER IN 
Life Insurance Representation 


% 


Most of us know at least one individual who somehow has 
not yet succeeded in winning a fair reward for his or her efforts. 


Suggest to such a person the earnest consideration of /ife 
insurance field work as a permanent career. Recommend a 
prompt reply to this advertisement. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York places 
a high value on sincere recommendations if based on personal 
knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common sense, 
character, stability and genuine sympathy with others, The 
Mutual Life offers personal direction and training in life 
insurance field work, leading to permanent careers in the 


The Mutual Life’s new 36-page booklet “A Career in Life Insur- 
ance Representation”’ is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Apvpress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


She Mutual Life 


Inourance Company of New York 


DAVID F HOUSTON Preside 


34Nasoau Street, New York 


Sh i i i ii Ns i 


































These letters will be useful to all 
sales and advertising executives 
in suggesting ideas which they 
can adapt to their own require- 
ments, and in giving them ex- 
perience which will help them in 
making their efforts more pro- 
ductive and fruitful. Letters are 
arranged in binder as follows: 


File 1. General Sales Letters 

File 2. Follow-up Campaigns 

File 3. Advance Letters 

File 4. Letterhead Ideas 

File 5. Letters to Salesmen 

File 6. Miscellaneous Letters 
The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under tabbed guides in 
a special 8% x 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the exhibits and 
permits showing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 








250 “BELL RINGING” 
SALES LETTERS 


Arranged in Loose-Leaf Binder 


HE best letters used by more than 

thirteen hundred representative 
companies over a period of fifteen 
years. Most of them have been in- 
cluded in the Dartnell Collection of 
Best Letters (an annual feature of 
Dartnell Service) so they truly repre- 
sent the cream of more than nine 
thousand letters submitted. 


On the bottom of most of the letters 
we have printed essential information 
as to how they were used, and the re- 
sults produced. There are also a num- 
ber of sheets giving suggestive uses for 
sales letters, follow-up plans, stunt 
letters, etc. 


Special Close-Out Price, $5.00 Complete 


Originally priced at $7.50 — Sent on approval to 
Business Executives — C. O. D. to others 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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many concerns, particularly large com- 
panies, there are any number of busi- 
nesses which still seem unaware of its 
time- and labor-saving possibilities, a well- 
known accountant writes the editor. Much 
of the rush around the tenth of the month 
can be avoided and more accuracy can 
be obtained by this method, which oper 
ates as follows: 

As the invoices are received during the 
current month a separate voucher check 
is made for each account. The individual 
invoices are listed on that part of the 
check provided for that purpose as they 
are received. The invoices are then clipped 
to the voucher. At the end of the month 
the aggregate amount of the invoices, less 
discounts, is the amount of the check 
which is written in the space provided 
for that purpose. These voucher checks 
are made in duplicate. This enables a copy 
to be attached to the invoices as a record 
of payment. Vendors’ statements can be 
more easily checked by referring to the 
voucher and differences are more easily 
traced. The vendor is also benefited as he 
knows just what items are included in the 
check. 

Recording in the purchase journal and 
cash book, and all postings, are made in 
the same manner where the use of the 
voucher-check system is employed. 


5. Advance Route Lists 


Salesmen for the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, Fort Madison, Iowa, send in 
route schedules in advance of proposed 
trips. This is done to enable clerks at the 
home office to check over accounts in the 
towns covered by the route list, to ascer- 
tain whether any require special atten- 
tion. 

While salesmen do not, as a rule, handle 
collections, their route lists are checked 
against accounts receivable each time a 
new list is submitted. Where an account 
obviously is in need of special handling 
from a collection angle, the salesman is 
notified and instructed how to handle it. 


Inclosure of a department-to-depart- 
ment memo relative to the account has 
greatly increased the effectiveness of un- 
used account follow-up letters employed 
by the Gano-Downs Company, Denver, 
the city’s largest exclusive apparel store. 

The memo used is written in longhand 
on a printed memo slip. The message is 
addressed to Mr. Downs and signed by 
the credit manager or the head of the de- 
partment in which the customer has made 
most of his purchases in the past. The 
message reads: “Do you know any reason 
why this account isn’t being used?” 

The letter, which is signed by Mr. 
Downs, reads: “You can see by the in- 
closed memorandum, my attention has 
been called to the fact that you have not 
used your charge account here for some 
time. 

“TI cannot help but feel that there must 
be some reason for this and I am writing 
you because I am sincerely interested in 
knowing what it is. 
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“I shall be pleased, indeed, if you will 
tell me frankly if anything is wrong... 
if not, I trust we may see you and serve 
you soon.” 

All the way through, the contact is per- 
sonalized. While the letter is a duplicated 
one, the typing in the heading is so closely 
matched that the communication could 
never be told from an individually typed 
letter. The signature is individually writ- 
ten in longhand. But even more important 
than this in creating a personal appeal is 
use of the longhand memo. It makes the 
customer feel that both the department 
heads and the head of the company are 
taking a real personal interest in his busi- 
ness and are anxious to serve him. The 
memo also creates a logical reason in the 
customer’s mind for getting a personal 
letter from the head of the store. With- 
out this, he would likely consider it a form 
letter. 

This follow-up campaign is bringing 
many replies and telephone communica- 
tions and has led to renewed usage of a 
considerable number of accounts. 


7. Shortest and Best 


A west-coast firm reports that one of 
the shortest collection letters it uses is 
also one of the most potent: “At your con- 
venience, will you call at our offices and 
ask for the undersigned?” 

This letter rarely fails to bring in the 
delinquent debtor for the personal con- 
ference which credit men find to be all- 
important in a collection procedure. The 
enigmatic tone of the letter is held to be 
a prime reason for its success. The debtor 
is left completely in the dark as to just 
what will happen, or when, if the request 
in the letter is not obeyed! Another mys- 
tery note is that the name signed to the 
letter is not that of any individual with 
whom the debtor has been in previous 
correspondence. 


8. Asks Return Favor 


“You help me, and I’ll help you.” 

With this sensible theory, Adolph 
Herrmann, a Clover Farm Store grocer 
of Butler, Pa., is working a neat publicity 
trick. When Mr. Herrmann’s clerks make 
a purchase from the local retail mer- 
chants, they hand the salesman a card 
reading: “Because I am employed by 
Herrmann’s Food Store at 415 West 10th 
Street, I am able to make this purchase. I 
trust you will return the favor when you 
are in need of groceries.” 


Switchboard handling of the daily busi- 
ness bustle has been greatly facilitated at 
Henry Broderick, Inc., Seattle real estate 
firm, by the use of visible index cards. 

Each member of the executive roster, as 
well as each salesman, is represented by a 
card filed alphabetically in the visible. (A 
cabinet is not used; the single drawer is 
simply placed where it is right at the 
operator’s elbow and at the same time 
readily available to executives and sales- 
men for ready reference.) 
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On leaving the office, a man may leave a 
memorandum on his card in the file, as 
to where he may be located or the time 
he will return. And on returning, he con- 
sults the file for any memoranda which 
the operator may have left there during 
his absence. Also, a file may be flagged to 
indicate absence from the city. 

Such a file materially saves switchboard 
time, it works out. The operator knows at 
a glance whether an individual called for 
is in the office, or where or when he may 
be found. And it is just as effective on 
the executive end of the deal. Verbal 
transmissions, with their liability for 
error, memoranda left on desks for hit- 
or-miss delivery, irking of customers “be- 
cause the other girl was on the board 
then,” and numerous other daily thistles 
are weeded out by clearing all comings 
and goings through the visible. 


10. Stopping a Loss Leak 


Carelessness in handling equipment may | 


be “painlessly” weeded out of an organi- 
zation by applying system to this thistle 
problem of many a business, is the experi- 
ence of the Guy Drug Stores, Seattle. 
The management issues an equipment 
book which states the price of each piece 
of equipment used in food service at the 
fountains. Whenever a breakage occurs the 


employee is required to turn in a memo- | 


randum which tabulates the name of the 
article which has been broken, the amount 
of the damage according to the figure in 
the equipment book and her signature. 
While the cost is not charged against the 
employee, this procedure DOES impress 
the employee with the cost of the equip- 
ment and with the fact that her particu- 
lar breakage record is on file. 


11. Time Card Notes 


To make certain that an announcement 
directed to a selected group of workers is 
read by those for whom it is intended, 
one company fastens copies of the an- 
nouncement to the employees’ time cards. 
The cards are brought to the office where 
slips of paper bearing the message in 
mimeographed form are stapled to the 
time cards which then are returned to 


their racks. Although requiring but little 


additional time and effort, this method 
has been ygound more satisfactory than 
the posting of such announcements on 
the general bulletin board, according to 
the American Business subscriber who 
suggested the idea to this department. 

An ordinary small stapling machine is 
used for the purpose. The staples remain 
in the time card, after the slip of paper 
has been torn off, but do no harm. In some 
cases job assignments can be handled in 
this way to advantage. 


12. Branch Collections? 


Several readers have asked for experi- 
ences of other companies in requiring 
branch office employees to make collec- 
tions of past due accounts, Readers are 
invited to submit plans and ideas about 
this practice. Is it good or bad? 
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Especially designed interior of one of the 
Parker Pen Company's ScuHesro fleet 


SPECIALISTS 


Pioneer coach-builders, and the largest makers 
of commercial coaches exclusively, our Sales 
Engineers and Designers are specialists in 
“selling on wheels.”” ScHELBRO coaches are 
used in over forty different lines of industry— 
by manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers. 
As a result of the wealth of experience thus 
acquired, we are able to help you plan the 
best possible application of this modern 
method of selling to your business. 


Catalog and quotations gladly furnished 
on request . . . without obligation. 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
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IS STREAMLINING! 
ENHANCES APPEARANCE 
INCREASES LIFE OF BUSINESS RECORDS 

There are innumerable uses for this device in every 
business office. Eliminates torn, bent or dog-ea: 
corners on filing cards, visible records, ledger sheets, 
sales manuals, financial statements, etc. Produces 
neat, perfectly rounded corners which make reference 
and ‘ding easier and quicker. Improves appearance 
100%. Definitely cuts down replacement costs. 

Compact and sturdily built, the ComnEROUNDER is 
simple | to operate. No guide adjustments necessary. 

“Plug-i in” type cutting units available for 4%", 4” 
%" and 1%" radius are quickly and easily chan 
over without the use of special tools. 

Order your CornerouNper Topar! Shipping 
charges prepaid if cash accompanies order. 10-day- 
money-back guarantee. Specify radius of cutting 
unit when ordering. 


L. A S CHRISTIE COMPANY 
175-B St. Paul Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






$1 5° COMPLETE 


FOB FACTORY 






WITH ONE 
CUTTING 






“Lever-Powered” 








CORNEROUNDER 


SHEAR-ACTION SELF-SHARPENING 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPITNIENT 


AN OFFICE communicating system by 
which any number of units can be inter- 
connected so that any two or more per- 
sons, of those connected to the system, can 
converse easily without leaving their 
desks or jobs, is the Belfone Call and 
Reply System. This is accomplished by 
making each station a master unit equip- 
ped with individual station selectivity. 
Thus a call can be originated or accepted 
at any station and a selector switch con- 
trols the relative privacy of the conver- 
sation. That is, the person originating the 
call adjusts the selector switch so that 
one person only receives his message, or 
so that any desired number of the group 
may hear him, in case he wishes to make 
a general announcement. Several private 
conversations between different pairs or 
groups of persons may be held simulta- 
neously. For more than ten stations on one 
system, special equipment is necessary. 
The system also may be installed with 
one master station and any number of re- 
ceiving stations. With this arrangement, 
calls may be originated only at the master 
unit but an individual at one of the re- 
ceiving units may reply to the originator 
of the call. Any unit may be equipped 
either with a desk speaker or loudspeaker. 
The desk speaker is designed primarily 
for desk use, where the person conversing 
will usually be within 6 feet of it. The 
loudspeaker permits conversation when a 
person is as far as 30 feet away from it. 
The Belfone System, put on the market 


Master control unit and main amplifier for one model of Belfone Call and Reply System for 
interoffice communication. This particular model has built-in station-selector switch for from 


by Bell Sound Systems, Inc., plugs into 
an ordinary AC or DC light socket, and 
each master unit is said to require only 
approximately the amount of current con- 
sumed by a small light bulb. 


Streamlined Papers 


IN RESPONSE to the current trend 
toward streamlined products, a machine 
for rounding the corners of letterheads, 
office forms and cards has been intro- 
duced to the office-equipment market, for 
round corners are suggestive of stream- 
lining and produce a modern effect. 

Office-size models of this machine, ap- 
propriately called the Cornerounder, are 
moderately priced to come within the 
means of the smallest companies. The 
machine is small and can easily be tucked 
away when not in use. As many as 125 
sheets of ordinary paper can be round 
cornered quickly and easily at one time. 
The Cornerounder, made by the L. A. S. 
Christie Company, comes equipped with 
one cutting unit in any one of four sizes. 
However it takes only a few seconds to 
remove one cutting unit and insert an- 
other, should an office wish to have sev- 
eral sizes on hand. 


New Transfer Case 


A NEW transfer case, built for the stor- 
age of old records and designed as a 
unit complete in itself but adaptable with 
others in a storage system, is now on the 


one to ten stations and separate volume control for master unit speaker 
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market. A simple construction feature, 
involving nothing to mar the smoothness 
of the outside of the case, permits these 
transfer cases, introduced by the All- 
Steel Equip Company, Inc., to be built 
into non-tipping stacks without the use 
of tools, lugs or bolts. 

The new case is of maximum depth— 
271% inches—to give the greatest amount 
of document storage possible with the 
smallest number of units. It is made in 
both letter-size and legalsize widths. 
Steel angles—one at each upper corner 


and running the depth of the unit—lend 
greater strength. Reinforcing members 
also include a 44-inch band iron frame 
running around the case at front and 
back, a channel-formation drawer guid¢ 
running the depth of the case at each 
bottom corner and a steel angle running 
the depth of the case at each top corner. 

Drawer operation is made smooth by 
secure mounting of the rollers on the 2- 
roller model case and by extra-heavily 
mounted drawer rollers on the 4-roller 
model. A drawer stop not only prevents 
pulling the drawer too far out, but also 
makes it impossible to push the drawer 
too far in and against the back of case. 


Tamper-Proof Carbon 


PROOF against ink eradicators and eras- 
ers, a new patented process called Duro 
graphic Carbon is substituted for carbon 
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“COMMUNI - CALL" 


A 2 Way Speaking Unit for 
INSTANT COMMUNICATION 


A 3 Station Selector 
Unit for only 


$35.00 


1st 2 Stations for $35.00 


Each Extra Station, $12.00 Complete 


For instant 2 way loud speaking intercom- 
munication, “Communi-CALu” is unexcelled. 
A marvellous convenience that. increases 
efficiency in any Office, Factory, Store, Hotel, 
Restaurant, Home or Professional Institu- 
tion. Only one electrical outlet needed. 
Simply plug in. Uses any kind of current. 
Always in operation. Also serves as a secret 
listening device. Practically no upkeep. Fully 
guaranteed. Investigate ““Communi-Ca.L.” 
Order one now or request further facts. 


Deaters. Some territories still 
© available. Write for particulars. 


CHICAGO SOUND SYSTEMS 
1507-1509 East 55th St., Chicago, Illinois 


DISTRICT MANAGERS 


WANTED BY 


Robotyper 


An unusual opportunity for 
high type sales executives, 
preferably with office appli- 
ance experience. Advance- 
ment rapid for the right man. 
Your letter should be sent to 
the address in the 


_ Advertisement on PAGE 59 this issue. 

















WHERE TO BUY IT 


Turn now to this live department on 
pages 68-69. If you need anything 
not advertised in this issue, write 
and ask us where to get it. 











ROBOTYPED LETTERS ARE READ! 


1 Yalata 





How many of your wear 
collars? This type salesman gets the same 
reception as an imitation sales letter. The 
door for one—the wastebasket for the 
other! 


See Advertisement page 59 
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rolls in a new autographic register. Duro- 
graphic is the property of the Auto- 
graphic Register Company, makers of the 
new register in which it is used, and con- 
sists of heavy sheets of carbon impreg- 
nated with a chemical compound which 
is said to outlast ordinary carbon paper. 
As many as twelve hundred writes from 
one sheet of Durographic have been re- 
ported, with the average number around 
six hundred. 

Sheets of this new carbon “float” be- 
tween the duplicate forms, and are an- 
chored and suspended from hooks, the 
tension being in the direction of the 
moving forms. Use of Durograph saves 
time in reloading the register with carbon 
rolls. It is self-inking, which perpetuates 
its usefulness. When used, Durograph 
does not merely transfer itself to the 
surface of the paper, but sinks into the 
paper, thus giving assurance against the 
alteration of records. 

A new notch feature on this auto- 
graphic register does away with the use 
of holes to obtain registration. However, 
if holes are desired to fit a standard filing 
system, they can be furnished. Sheets are 
locked across the entire width of the regis- 
ter. They are clamped securely in posi- 
tion for hair-line accuracy and cannot 
shift sideways or out of position. 


BUSINESS men who wish to be assured 
of comfort when they travel will be in- 
terested in a new electric fan which folds. 
A neat bag is furnished with each fan, 
in which the fan can be placed before 
tucking it away in suitcase or grip. The 
base of the fan is designed for use either 
to suspend the fan from a hook on the 
wall, or as a stand, 


This fan, made by Lydon-Bricher 
Manufacturing Company, was designed 
originally for use in trailers on hot, stuffy 
nights. However it has been found equally 
satisfactory for hotel rooms, steamship 
cabins, offices and homes. 











Cuts Binder Costs 
IN HALF! 


NEW FLEXIBLE 
SPRING POST 
SELF BINDER 


Always Opens Flat! 


Cut your loose-leaf binder expense 50 
per cent by adopting the Joyce Flex- 
ible Spring Post Self Binder. Serves 
for current use... then does double 
duty as a storage binder. 


New sheets may be added daily as 
with ordinary post binders. When 
filled, posts are clipped to exact lengths, 
fastened with self-locking studs, and 
permanently bound for storage. This 
Flexible Spring Post Self Binder is 
made to fit any size sheet or form. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Send us a sample 
sheet showing size of holes and punchings 
and we'll make up a sample binder for 
trial use. Or write today for your illustrated 
folder “Cutting Binder Costs 50%.” 


and it Always opens flat 





The Edward ‘J. Joyce Filing Co. 


56. W. WASHINGTON STREFT CHICAG( 








SALES MANAGERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


IT’S FREE 


112 PACES 
9000 DIFFERENT LISTS 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


TO-DAY 
W -S: PONTON: Inc. 


635 SIXTH AVE.at I9th. STREET 
NEW YORK 








ROBOTYPED LETTERS ARE READ! 
What happens to the imitation letters you 
receive? What happens to those you send? 

See Advertisement page 59 
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—No Room For 
Argument 


It’s a fact proved by countless 
tests that a good letterhead DOES 
definitely improve the pulling 
power of your letters. A modern, 
well designed letterhead “clothes” 
your message with dignity and in- 
stills confidence. It is the finest 
kind of good-will investment. Yet 
such a letterhead need not be 
costly — and will not be costly if 
you order from “Universal.” 


SEND FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 


Write today —or merely pin this adver- 
tisement to your letterhead — and mail to 
us; we will send you FREE and without 
obligation a copy of our newest Portfolio 
of Modern Lithographed Letterheads, also 
a complete price list showing prices on 
six grades of paper. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 DIVERSEY AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MM 


Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 


Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Rates 
Starting at $2.75 Single. 


In CLEVELAND it's 
e THE HOLLENDEN 


Richard F. Marsh, Mer. 


In COLUMBUS it’s 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


Tom. A. Sabrey, Mer. 


In AKRON it's 
e THE MAYFLOWER 


B. R. Brenan, Mer. 


In TOLEDO it's 
e THE NEW SECOR 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, Mgr. 


For Your Winter Vacation: — 


In MIAMI BEACH it's 
e THE FLEETWOOD 
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(Photo courtesy French Line) 


The new Trocadero is an outstanding point of interest at the Paris Exposition Internationale 


THE BUSINESS 


TRAVELER 


Air-Conditioned Hotels 


FIRST St. Louis hotels to be air condi- 
tioned throughout are the Mayfair and 
Lennox. Charles Heiss, manager of the 
two hotels, has announced that seven 
hundred rooms are ready to be occupied 
by guests who want to order their own 
weather. 

Near the light switch in each room is a 
dial which controls the volume of air de- 
livered to the room and enables each 
guest to regulate the temperature of his 
own room. 

The equipment was installed within six 
months at a cost of $200,000. At no time 
during the period of installation was serv- 
ice curtailed; never were more than three 
floors out of service at the same time. 

According to Dahl’s Handbook of 
Hotel Data, the following hotels have 
some air-conditioned guest rooms, al- 
though in only a few cases are all rooms 
air conditioned: Kemp, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Carlton, Washington, D. C.; May- 
tag, Newton, Iowa; Roosevelt, New 
Orleans; Cascadian, Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington; St. Regis, New York City; Stat- 
ler, Detroit; Apache, Las Vegas, Nevada; 
St. Charles, New Orleans; Russell Ers- 
kine, Huntsville, Alabama; Statler, St. 
Louis; New Yorker, New York City; 
Dunlack, Los Angeles; Red Coach Inn, 
Niagara Falls, New York; Arizona, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Barbara Worth, El 


Centro, California; Dearborn Inn, Dear- 
born, Michigan; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, 
Michigan. 

Dahl’s handbook does not mention the 
Sunflower at Abilene, Kansas, although 
the editors know that this small but very 
attractive and air-conditioned hotel in the 
middle of Kansas has provided welcome 
relief from the heat of the prairies to 
many motorists crossing the state from 
Denver to Kansas City on the popular 
Highway No. 40. 


DESIGNED to appeal especially to the 
business woman or business man who 
must make frequent and rapid journeys 
between New York and Chicago, are the 
“Skylounges” recently placed on the non- 
stop schedules between these two cities 
by United Air Lines. On these ships aisles 
are wide enough to permit the setting up 
of full-sized bridge tables and the swivel 
feature of the chairs allows travelers to 
swing about to face partners. Sleeper- 
type ships shortly will be placed on three- 
stop overnight coast-to-coast schedules 
by United. It will then be possible to have 
dinner in New York and breakfast on 
the Pacific Coast the following morning. 
Oversize berths with individual ventila- 
tion ducts and reading lamps will be pro- 
vided on the sleepers. A constant reading 
of 70 degrees will be maintained regard- 
less of the outside temperature. 
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fational Parks 


MANY a business man and business wom- 
an is looking forward to vacation time 
and the lure of the mountains and streams 
of the West. It may be that the ever in- 
creasingly popular dude ranch provides 
the lure. But those who have rarely visited 
this country will doubtless want to direct 
their first few trips to one or more of the 
national parks. Several railroads have ar- 
ranged desirable tours to Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Rocky Mountain, and Grand 
Teton and other national parks, some of 
which are combination tours of two or 
more parks. The Union Pacific is offer- 
ing one tour which includes both Grand 
Teton and Yellowstone; another tour 
visits Bryce Canyon, Grand Canyon and 
Zion National Parks; a third tour goes 
to Boulder Dam which, although not a 
park, has natural scenic as well as man- 
made wonders and is proving popular 
with sightseers. 


CHILE is becoming popular with globe- 
trotters who map out their itineraries 
with an eye on exchange rates. It is a 
land where champagne cocktails cost but 
25 cents and a 1000-mile rail ticket less 
than $9.00. The voyage down the west 
coast of South America to Chile is a 
novel one, including a daylight trip 
through the Panama Canal with time for 
sightseeing, shopping, and a touch of 
night life at this crossroads of the world, 
and visits to Colombia, Ecuador and 
Lima, the capital of Peru. 


William Penn Hospitality 


THE editor of this department just spent 
a couple of nights in the William Penn 
Hotel in Pittsburgh. Some years ago we 
stopped there and were not particularly 
impressed. But this time—well, everything 
was just about right. Never have we en- 
joyed such cordial hospitality in any other 
big hotel, and it is big—1,600 rooms. Nor 
do they overdo this hospitality business 
or put it on a mechanical basis. And an- 
other thing, which may be the secret of 
our great pleasure: we met, for the first 
time in twenty-five years of traveling, a 
credit man who does not treat you as if 
he caught you snitching some of the sil- 
verware. They say every employee of a 
house can be a salesman—well, this one 
was, and so was every other employee we 
encountered. This is an Eppley Hotel, and 
is, as far as we remember, the furthest 
east of any Eppley Hotel we have pat- 
tonized. 


Comfort at Low Cost 


ADDED to the fleet of trains operated 
between New York and Chicago by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is the General 
which provides speed second only to the 
Broadway. On this train air-conditioned 
comfort and a time-saving schedule are 
available to all at the lowest fares, for 
the General carries through coaches as 
Well as Pullmans. 
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““QDavfair 


Each room with guest-con- 
trolled air conditioning — 
private bath, radio and other 
refinements. Three air- 
conditioned restaurants. 


RATES 


50G of all rooms,$3.50 orless, 


single; $5.00 or less, double. 


8th & St. Charles 


“Downtown At Your Doorstep” ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL LENNOX...ONLY ONE BLOCK OVER...SAME MANAGEMENT 





= MA 





ON “THE CENTURY” 


**Oh yes, Jim had a grand time, too. 
He’s in the club car spreading the 
Stevens Gospel— he’s so enthused 
about the truly finer things... ” 

We're mighty proud of our friends 
like Jim. On the extra fare trains 
you'll find them—the executive 
type who want more than average 
living yet know the real value of a 
dollar. They get it at The Stevens 


sm 





—and they like to talk about it. 
They tell about new services that 
smooth their busy days. . food for 
virile appetites . . restful nights that 
keepthem fit. . added conveniences 
that make for ease and comfort. 
The praise of busy men who know 
how to work and how to live has 
done much to make The Stevens 
Chicago’s Outstanding Hotel. 
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Photo Copying Machine 


Chairs—Posture 





EXACT PHOTO COPIES 





The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typet, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Accepted as legal evidence. Write for details. 


RECTIGRAPH CO. Wholly Owned Subsidiary of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
200 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Letterhead Specialists 








5 
. 


erheads tha 


. DOMINATE! 


OU have frequently seen them; 
. | but do you know why they stand 
out? If you were in our office, we 
could show you a portfolio of genuine 
engraved letterheads that would thrill 
you; because that’s our life and busi- 
ness. They’re not necessarily expen- 
sive jobs. Some are most moderate 
Ih in cost—yet all are done on a prin- 
! ciple that has taken us 75 years to 
learn. They are Letterheads that 
Dominate—the plates cut by master 
craftsmen in our own shop. ‘ 
If you are an executive who is 
interested in genuine engraving for 
his firm’s letterheads, we will gladly 
send you this portfolio. 


The John B. / 


WIGGH 


1106 Fullerton Ave., Chicago Company 


Engravers since 1857 





Steel Signals 


you 





Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 


C00 


68 


38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 














Mailing Lists 
A’’Well-Known Authority” 
on Mail Advertising Has 
Stated: “The Mailing List is the 


most important feature of a mail 
campaign.” 





Certain classes of businesses, offi- 
cials, individuals are prospective 
users of your product or service. 


Write us your requirements. We 
will be glad to make recommenda- 
tions, and give counts and prices. 


Our lists are of Guaranteed Accu- 
racy. Postage refunded on ‘‘come- 
backs.” 


RESULTS sovertisinc company 


MAILING LIST COMPILERS 
709 PINE STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Filing Systems 


MODERNIZE your card filing 


systems and business data with 


FINDEX 


A filing system that automatically, mechani- 

cally and quickly classifies, analyzes, selects, 

sorts all kinds of business facts and records. 

It almost thinks, and never makes a mistake. 
for sales, collection, personnel, cus- 

tomer, membership, patents, research, sta- 

tistical and other records. 

WRITE today and find out how Findez 
will save time and money for you 


FINDEX SYSTEMS INC. 
244 E. Erie St. Milwaukee, Wis. 




















BUSINESS 
TIPS 


Solves Payroll Problems 


SINCE the Supreme Court decided that 
the Social Security Act is constitutional, 
management generally is taking a look 
at its payroll methods with a view toward 
making them as efficient and economical 
as possible. Those concerns which have 
been struggling along with old machines 
and customary methods, perhaps with the 
hope or belief that Social Security would 
not become permanent, are now facing the 
fact that they must plan to meet provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act per- 
manently. For those who wish this prob- 
lem clarified, we recommend the booklet, 
Modern Payroll Procedure, recently pub- 
lished by the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation. A copy will be mailed free 
to executives who send their request to 
the editors. 


JUDGING from the inquiries which have 
reached the editor’s desk, asking for in- 
formation on the subject of sound-absorb- 
ing materials for ceiling and wall cover- 
ings, the elimination of noise has become 
a problem in many offices. If you have 
difficulty hearing over your telephone be- 
cause of the clackety-clack of type- 
writers; if your stenographer asks you to 
repeat your dictation because a passing 
train or street car made it impossible for 
her to hear you; if your office workers are 
beginning to look harried and to act 
temperamental—write the editors for a 
copy of Quiet, the booklet published by 
the United States Gypsum Company 
which tells in detailed fashion how the 
noise nuisance may be eradicated. 


More from Carnegie 


DALE CARNEGIE, author of the popu- 
lar How to Win Friends and Influence 
People, has written also for Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., How to Win People to Your 
Ideas. Copies are being mailed to inter- 
ested executives with the compliments of 
Edison. Although a limited quantity of 
these booklets was printed, the editors 
can secure copies for those who write 
promptly. 


Office Drinking Habits 


OFFICE workers demand more drinking 
water in summer. If they can’t refresh 
themselves occasionally with a glass of 
cool water, they are apt to become cross 
and grouchy, with resulting lowered effi- 
ciency. Often they themselves do not 
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realize what has happened to their dis- 

ition and their work. But the source 
of the available drinking water may be 
too far distant from the employee’s desk 
to visit frequently; the water may be too 
cold or too warm. How cool, refreshing 
water may be provided in offices conveni- 
ently and at a low cost, is described in 
an interesting pamphlet issued by Frigi- 
daire. A copy will be mailed free on re- 
quest to the editor. 


Collection Service 


LITTLE known to many business men 
perhaps, although famous for years with 
others for its reliability and efficiency, is 
the collection service provided by the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. Delays and 
worries in collecting out-of-town ac- 
counts are minimized greatly when the 
job is turned over to Railway Express. 
This service has proved of exceptional 
assistance to companies selling on the in- 
stallment plan, either retail or wholesale. 
The cost of this service, which is very low, 
is discussed in detail in a little book 
called Railway Express Solves My Col- 
lection Problems, a copy of which may be 
obtained by sending your request to the 
editor, 


TRULY descriptive of the service offered 
by pneumatic tubes, Wings of Business, an 
illustrated booklet published by the Lam- 
son Company, explains the work done by 
tubes in offices, institutions, factories, 
banks, hospitals and hotels. Orders, state- 
ments, letters, test samples or cash, can 
be routed from shipping department to 
purchasing department, from cashier to 
bookkeeper, from stock room to the front 
office, at a speed ten times faster than a 
man can walk. Business men interested in 
further information on the subject of 
pneumatic tubes, which do for written 
messages, records and orders what the 
telephone does for the spoken word, can 
secure a copy of Wings of Business by 
writing the editor. 


Metropolitan Ookland 


AIRPLANE views of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, its inner and outer harbors and 
the seven cities which comprise metro- 
politan Oakland—Alameda, Albany, Em- 
eryville, Hayward, Oakland, Piedmont, 
San Leandro—dominate a handsome book 
issued for the industrial promotion of 
this district. It is titled The Natural In- 
dustrial Center of the West. Western 
markets, both urban and rural, are care- 
fully charted in this book. The various 
forms of transportation centered at Oak- 
land—by water, air, highway and rail— 
are discussed. Distribution costs are 
analyzed and factory sites discussed. A 
companion piece, dealing primarily with 
the advantages of metropolitan Oakland 
as a home site, with its parks, schools, 
churches and natural scenic beauties, is 
called The Voice of Metropolitan Oak- 
land. Any business man interested in 
western markets should write the editor 
for copies of these books. 
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Expense Books 


Index Tabs 








THE GOVERNMENT 


*/\Caaccace will allow the de- 
* 1 \ggeo duction of travel- 
11 ‘Ee in expenses on 
=a | Income and Pay- 
roll tax returns 

only upon presen- 

tation of definite, 

itemized records. 


BEACH'S 


“Common Sense” 


EXPENSE 
BOOKS 


are best for 
keeping such rec- 
ords. 


Get them from your stationer or write 
us for sample and prices 


BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 


7338 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








RAND MAK-UR-OWN 
All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


"yj CLIP TABS TO 


Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— - \ 
Attach to any record. Sat 
Made in 6-inch strips. 2 ; RSA \Y 
Seven colors. Three ow 
extensions. YourSta- 2 3, | 
tioner Sells Them. . \ 

Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
640 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 








Signs 








CHANGEABLE SIGNS 
FOR ANY BUSINESS 


AKC OURMOW NMS come 

MITTENS F-C-1-1-0-0N 

I Sich 

PATTRACTIVEMS NOUR ADLER 
Met AS TERT OMCHANGE 


14 inches long—1 inch letters 
The letters ure covered with a celluloid panel 


Metal Sign (as illustrated) inciuding 200 

Double Letters (black on one side, red on 

the other) 400 characters, postpaid ... 

Covered by our “Money Back” Guarantee 

Also made in “Chrome Plated Steel” at $2.00 

postpaid including the 200 letters. 

Special slides for Lunch Rooms and Soda Foun- 

tains, write for circular. 

Approved by the Merchandise Research Corpo- 

ration of America, New York City. 
RUDOLPH’S SIGNS 

3067 Webster Ave. 


Complete five section Black Japanned $] | 


New York City 





Stapling Machines—Staples 








Works as Stapler and Automatic Tacker. 

Endless good uses in your office. Ask 

your Stationer. Write for folder, 
“Unfolding the Hotchkiss Line” 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk. Conn. 











VECO Flex-Ribbed INDEX TABS 


ARE AMERICA’S NEW STANDARD 


ur samples prove WHY Write today 
The VEIT Co., 1947 E. Kirby, DETROIT 





Sales Promotion 


Mail Sales Campaigns 


1 WRITE advertisements, letters, 
booklets, broadsides powerfully worded 
to bring inquiries and orders for mer- 
chandise, real estate, securities, ser- 
vices; 25 years’ experience serving clients 
throughout America; submit your sales 
problem for free analysis and suggestions. 
ERNEST F. GARDNER, 
3706-B Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 








Labels 


528 IDEAS! 


MEN IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 
= BENEFIT BY THIS oo} | Get this 








O. K. Ever Ready - Send me that colorful 48 page label 
book showing 528 modern ideas No obligation, of course. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


Ever Ready ABEL Crporateon 


145-SS EAST 25 ST... @ NEW YORK CITY. NY 





















USLNESS 
Books 


Three new British Publications of 
interest to American executives 


SPEECHES AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM 


STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 














Price 
50c 
Postpaid 


The Convention speech, vote of 
thanks, the political meeting, the 
social function—whatever the oc- 
casion this book tells the executive 
how to acquit himself with ease 
and effectiveness. Concise, ade- 
quate, it is a practical guide which 
will save good matter from poor 
presentation. 
Be 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the Executive 


By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London ‘Sales Management’’) 


Hundreds of funny stories, epi- 
grams, wisecracks and snatches of 
verse for the Convention or after- 
dinner Speaker, the salesman and 
the story teller. Alphabetically 
arranged for instant reference. 


144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 


THE ART OF 
CONVERSATION 


STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 


Price 
50c 
Postpaid 
This book explains the secret of the 
good mixer. It is of special interest 
to Salesmanagers and Salesmen. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


MAY & CURTIS LTD. 


20, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON. E.C.4, ENGLAND 





















(Photo courtesy St. Luke’s Hospital) 





EXECUTIVES 





ADVENTURES IN GOOD EATING. 
By Duncan Hines. Did you know that 
there is an inn in the metropolis of 
Schuyler, Nebraska, where strawberries 
are available every day in the year? Do 
you know which of the many eating places 
on Fisherman’s Wharf, San Francisco, is 
best? These and many other bits of infor- 
mation are included in this loose-leaf, 
plastic-bound book, which lists and de- 
scribes 1,250 restaurants, tea rooms, din- 
ing rooms and taverns in almost every 
nook and cranny of the country. It is a 
handy book to have, especially when driv- 
ing, because it will assist in finding good 
eating places almost everywhere. It is by 
no means a complete directory, and there 
are some surprising omissions, and some 
of the places listed do not, in this writer’s 
opinion, deserve mention at all. But it is 
a splendid beginning toward a national 
guide of places where good food is ob- 
tainable. We suggest a permanent place 
in every business man’s automobile for 
this helpful book. It may save you much 
suffering from indigestion. Adventures in 
Good Eating, Inc., $1.50. 


THE TOASTMASTER’S MANUAL. 
Edited by Harold W. Donahue. Wow! 
Boy, oh boy, how we would like to cram 
this book down the throats of a lot of 
fellows we know. Rather, how we would 
like to sit over them with a marrying 
shotgun and make them read every word 
of it. 

In all seriousness, here is a book, which 
when, and if, read by all program chair- 
men, convention secretaries, toastmasters 
and other overworked fellows of their ilk, 
will result in far better luncheon club 
meetings, association meetings, conven- 
tions and even sales meetings. Every 
lodge, club, association, guild, fraternity 
and sorority ought to appropriate, im- 
mediately, a sum equal to the price of one 





copy for every officer of the outfit, and 
then send the copies to them with an 
urgent request that the book be read, 
studied, and if possible, memorized. 

The book is particularly helpful to the 
man who has just allowed himself to be 
talked into accepting some variety of 
those thankless jobs which come under 
such headings as “Director of Program,” 
“Chairman of Speaker’s Committee,” or 
“Publicity Chairman.” There are one hun- 
dred ideas for stunts that make dull meet- 
ings lively, and one hundred corking good 
anecdotes for use in breaking the ice, 
together with suggestions for using them. 
Even to the veterans who have held these 
thankless positions for years, the book 
will prove as handy as a hammer to a 
carpenter. And what’s more, it is devil- 
ishly entertaining, too. Maxweil Droke, 
$2.50. 


HOW TO FILE AND INDEX. By 
Bertha M. Weeks. Do you need more 
space for filing cabinets? Is your filing 
department costing too much? Is your 
filing department unable to produce 
needed papers instantly? If any of these 
headaches exist in your office there is a 
remedy described in this book which, as 
many readers of American Business will 
recognize, was written by a contributor to 
the magazine. Miss Weeks, who is head of 
the Chicago Bureau of Filing and Index- 
ing, has contributed, within the past year, 
two articles on the subject of filing which 
met with wide acceptance by reaciers. 
In her book she answers the moot ques- 
tions of filing, such as how long payers 
should be kept, the advantages of central 
vs. scattered files, and gives much good 
information about equipment and sup- 
plies. We recommend this book heartily 
to all and sundry who would cut costs and 
speed work in the filing department. The 
Ronald Press, $2.50. 
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